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THE NEW DECEMBER NUMBER 


q This December number introduces the changes, the added pages, and 


the improved appearance of Tur NortH AMERICAN REvIEW. This 
number, too, begins the ninety-seventh year of its continuous publication. 
For its old friends—and for many new ones—-THE NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
this month has a greeting as warm as in the past. It is ninety-six years 
young, and the occasion is a happy one. To-day it is brighter, more fresh, 


more full and vigorous in its activities than ever before. The size of the 

page has been made slightly larger and the number of pages has been increased 
to one hundred and sixty. 

One feature of special importance begins in this December number—a 

q new novel by Joseph Conrad. It is called “‘Under Western Eyes.” 

’ This is, in all probability. Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece—more than fiction, more 


q Among the notable articles in the December number are: 


Some Lessons of the Election . . . Edward G. Lowney 


ok «6 ww 6 6 SD tibwells 


The Clew to Modern Italy. . . . . William R. Thayer 
The International Fame of Mark Twain . Archibald Henderson 


Popular Election of United States Senators . John W. Perrin 
The Leaves of the Tree—Henry Sidgwick. I. Arthur C. Benson 
The Child and Social Reform . The Reb. Dr. Philip S. Moxom 








The Technique of Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


A guide to the study of Diction according to the principles of 


sur la prononciation. J’udmire . 





musical articulation.) 


THe MustcaL CourRIER 
(New York), 

“ ...A work of ‘the utmost 
importance to speakers, actors, 
and singers. . . . Our author very 
rightly finds fault with those who 
begin the culture of song before 
mastering the rudiments of speech. 
We have no doubt that the failure 
of many singers is due entirely to 
ignorarice of the art of speech.” 


THE Musician (Boston) 

. Recent discussions on the 
subject of singing in English, and 
especially as to the use of English 
in opera, make this careful, scien- 
tific study of the principles of Eng- 
lish diction very interesting and 
valuable to singers and _ teach- 
ers.” 


“ 


THE CRAFTSMAN (New York) 

“|. . Well worth the serious at- 
tention of people who may think 
it worth while to give some little 
trouble to the task of learning 
to speak pleasantly and music- 
ally.” 


Resonance, endorsed by eminent singers, actors, and vocal teachers, in- 
cluding Monsieur Jean de Reszke, who in a letter to the author says: 


“C’est avec un grand intérét que j'ai parcouru les pages de votre livr. 
. . la justesse de vos recherches scien 
tifiques et je n’at nul doute que votre ouvrage rendra de grands servic 

aux chanteurs, et aux acteurs soucteux d'une articulation nette et musi- 
calc,” (It is with great interest that I have perused the pages of your 
book upon pronunciation. I admire the accuracy of your scientifi 
investigations, and I have no doubt that your work will render great 
assistance to singers, and to actors anxious to acquire a clear and 


THE REPUBLICAN 
(Springfield, Mass.) 
. David Bispham has given 
a cordial endorsement to what he 
considers to be a remarkable book 
‘The Technique of Speech,’ by Dora 
Duty Jones, a full review of which 
was given in these columns last fall. 
Mr. Bispham’s word should carry 
much weight, for he both speaks 
and sings English beautifully. 

“There are plenty of manuals 
of ‘orthoepy,’ correct speaking: 
what Dora Duty Jones has under- 
taken to give is a manual of ar- 
tistic speaking.” 

THE JOURNAL (Boston) 
‘... Of great value to all vocal 
teachers as well as to individual 
students.” 

THE Eveninc Post (New York) 

“|. . The author has gone 
thoroughly into the question of 
our speech. A _ patient recon- 
struction of diction according to 
her standard would make one safe 
from the cavils of Mr. James or 
any equally fastidious critic.” 


“ 


‘ 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


has written a unique new book 


My Mark Twain 


he, 


Post 8vo, Cloth. Net $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 








“Tf the aurora borealis were to give its wireless opinion of 


zig-zag lightning it would doubtless be something like Mr. 





Howells’s view of Mark Twain; so thatM ark Twain himself,when seen through the 
twinkling Howellsian temperament, becomes less.a humorist than a singularly inter- 
esting specimen of what Mark was wont to call ‘the damned human race,’ with an ac- 
cent of pity on the emphatic word. Yet the charm of Clemens ts here, the eternal boy 
in him, with mellow echoes of his inextinguishable laughter. T he value of Mr. How- 
ells’s portrait ts largely due to its unique frankness.” —CuicaGo Recorv-HERALD. 


“One reads the pages with eagerness, admitted thus to the intimacy of two 
men of power, men who have each influenced the ideals of his time and brought 


honor to American letters at home and abroad.” —NEw York AMERICAN. 


In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five 
years, Mr. Howells has drawn a unique picture of Mark Twain. 














Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers 
Illustration from *‘My Mark Twain"’ 


MR. HOWELLS AND MARK TWAIN AT LAKEWOOD 


point of view. 


No one else can speak with quite the same authority or from the same 
Without his contribution, the literature regarding 
Mark Twain would be forever incomplete. Many hitherto unpub- 
lished stories are related—Matthew Arnold’s first meeting with Mark 
Twain and what he said; how Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells escorted 
a would-be suicide down Beacon Street; how gloriously the two of them 
missed seeing the centennial ceremonies at Concord in 1875; how 
wrathfully Twain reported a young lady at a telegraph-ofice who 
treated him with insolence, and how quickly he forgave her and pre- 
vented her discharge; an interview with Grant—all sorts of things, in 
short, which show the man’s character and temperament in a strong 
light. The closing chapters are a glowing tribute of friendship. 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8v0, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.40 net 
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Comment 


Mac Veagh vs: Aldrich on Economy 

Economy and retrenchment in the publie service 
is a policy which nobody opposes, and which of 
late has been coming in for a rather extraordinary 
amount and fervor of endorsement. It has been 
left for Secretary Mac Veacu, who usually says 
something in his annual reports, to point out that 
there may be danger to the policy itself in over- 
stressing its possibilities. Commenting on the 
famous claim of Senator Atpricu that the govern- 
ment’s business could be carried on for three hun- 
dred millions less than it is, the Secretary remarks 
that while people believe such enormous savings 
as that to be possible, they feel little interest in 
such savings as, in fact, are possible; and he very 
plainly indicates that he thinks the Senator’s claim 


preposterous. He says: 


When it is the fact that the entire ordinary ex- 
penditures of the government last year were less than 
six hundred and sixty millions, and when a great part 
vf those expenditures is not reducible at all, as, for 
example, the interest on the debt and the pensions, one 
can readily see that there probably is not much more 
than three hundred millions gross left on which to save 
three hundred millions. Now, to effect a saving of 
three hundred millions when the whole expenditure 
amenable to any saving is three huncred millions is 
not easy. 

The Secretary’s point appears to be well taken, 
and his plaintive appeal for encouragement to 
those men in the departments who are attempting 
practicable but not magnificent economies appears 
to be reasonable. Frugality and saving are, in 
fact, hardly ever magnificent. That quality be- 
longs to the other thing. 


The President and La Follette 

Following up his announcement, made when the 
results of the preliminary elections became known, 
that theneeforth he proposed to give equal recogni- 
tion to all kinds of Republicans, the President 
has been inviting the Western insurgents to con- 
ferences, and they have nearly all accepted. It 
may be felt that the move comes so late in the 
game that the administration’s gain from it must 
best be limited; but on the other hand it is 
hard to see the necessity for Senator La FouLerte’s 
rather curt refusal of the President’s request to 
come and discuss with him the very important 
judicial that were pending when 
Congress conyened. Senator La Foivetre’s be- 
havior was natural, perhaps, in view of the cold- 
shouldering he and his fellow insurgents got dur- 
ing the special session, but it was hardly statesman- 
like or even consistent. For he did give the Presi- 
dent some general advice in his brief note, and 
there was no good reason why, having gone that 
far, he should not have gone farther and made his 
advice practical by making it specific. He advised 
the President not to appoint anybody “ biased to- 
ward special interests.” Why, then, should he not 
have gone and discussed particular men with refer- 
ence to any bias they might have? The papers 
explain that the Senator wanted to be free when 
the nominations should come to the Senate for 
But how would a conference have 
limited his freedom? It might, however, have af- 
fected appearances: and Mr. La Fouierre is said 
to be running for President, which means, we sup- 
pose, that he is ruming for an insurgent nomina- 


at 


appointments 


confirmation. 


tion for President. 
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The President and the Insurgents in General 

This matter of the President’s relations, during 
the rest of his administration, with the very 
powerful element in his party which has got out 
ef touch with him is far from negligible. It is 
comparable to the now historical question of the 
relations of President CLevELAND with the free- 
silver wing of his party during the latter part of 
his administration. There is so much talk just 
now of Democratic hopes and opportunities and 


Democratic candidates and platforms that one 
might almost faney the Republican party had 
ceased to be a factor of any importance. But that 


would be going a trifle too fast, even for Americans. 
The Republican party is badly confused and 
divided and has had a bad beating, but does any- 
body seriously think it is dead, or even by way 
of dying? It is neither, but it is in danger of 
remaining divided, and therefore ineffective, for 
some years to come, somewhat as the Democratic 
party was for more than a decade after the great 
split of the nineties. But the difference between 
the two parties in composition and temper—the 
greater cohesiveness which the Republicans have 
always displayed, and the keener sense of the main 
chanee—should forbid Democrats to hope that 
faction will play such havoe with them, or for so 
long a time, as it did with the now jubilant op- 
position. President Tarrt’s task of conciliating 
the insurgents does not strike us as nearly so dif- 
ficult as CLEVELAND’s task of dealing with the free- 
silver people. Feeling is indeed almost if not 
quite as bitter, but there is no such flat conflict 
of principle. ‘There is not even a complete di- 
vergence of policies. The President himself stands 
squarely for a number of things that are distinctly 
progressive, distinctly a part of the insurgent de- 
mands. It is hardly reasonable to expect that in 
a year and a half—that is to say, between now 
and the national conventions—he can _ possibly 
bring the party back into its old wonderful soli- 
darity and discipline; but it is a good guess that 
in 1912 it will again be more like a party than a 
mob—that at any rate it will not be two parties. 


Mrs. Eddy 

The tone of the newspaper comments on the 
death of Mrs. Fppy indicates a decided increase of 
respect in recent years both for her character and 
for her achievements. Nor is it a ease of de 
mortuis nil nist bonum, but a taking of one con- 
sideration with another, and giving a judgment 
of net approbation. Thus, to quote two of our 
more thoughtful and mentally exacting contem- 
poraries, the Sin speaks of “the astonishing in- 
fluence she exerted in thousands of homes for the 
amelioration of life and manners in some of the 
details of family and social intercourse,” teaching 
cheerfulness of spirit and charity in judging deeds 
and motives. The Springfield Republican says her 
life was a marvel, and that having stumbled upon 
the truth that the infiuence of mind over the body 
is really profound and far-reaching, the credit 
cannot be denied her of having forced, however 
extravagantly, the valuable qualities of this prin- 
ciple of therapeutics upon the world. 

So far as her personality goes, the work of sift- 
ing the gold from the dross ean safely be left 
to future biographers, but the work of sifting what 
is sound from what is unsound from theories of 
religion and healing which have a million ad- 
herents is much more important. That is a work 
which will take time, and fortunately there is 
plenty of time for it to take, for Christian 
Science is too strong now to be squelched, and 
will run its course. Certainly Mrs. Eppy, and the 
theories, and practices] applications of them, with 
which she is so closely associated, have had a 
notable influence on certain phases of the thought 
of her time. She was a pioneer—one of the most 
extraordinary of whom there is record—and there 
are few now who doubt that the body of facts and 
experience which has resulted from her pioneering 
is a valuable gain to knowledge. 


The End of the Ballinger Commission 

The reports of the BaLiincer commission—- 
the majority’s, the minority’s, and Mr. Maptson’s 
—have gone toe the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. The committee doesn’t know why. It 
doesn’t know what to do with them. That may be 
why. It is probably expected and desired to do 
nothing with them. Only the majority report is 
new, and that addition leaves the collection still 
decidedly depressing. It is depressing because the 
three elements in the commission—the administra- 
tion Republicans, the Democrats, and the insurgent 
Republicans—stand at the end, on the main issue 
of Batiincer’s character and conduct, precisely 
where they were supposed to stand at the begin- 
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ning. It is possible that all the Demoerats 
argued their way precisely to the stand they took 
some months ago, when they demanded Bat- 
LINGER’S removal; that Mr. Mapison was equally 
judicial in his judgment; and that the Republican 
majority would have scorned to admit the sliglitest 
tincture of partisanship into their decision that 
the investigation fails to exhibit BALLINGER as any- 
thing but “a competent and honorable gentleman, 
honestly and faithfwliy performing the duties of 
his high office with an eye single to the public 
interest.” But we should very much prefer not 
to be called on to believe that men acting as im- 
partial judges could reach conclusions so diverse 
and yet severally so very nearly identical with 
what the blindest partisanship would have die- 
tated. Of course these men are not judges. They 
are legislators—and politicians. But most of them 
have high standing before the public, and they 
were called on for a service as distinetly judicial 
as if they had sat in an impeachment trial. 

There is some comfort in the majority’s recom- 
mendation of the lease system for the Alaska coal- 
mines, which is directly contrary to Mr. Bat- 
LINGER’S recommendation in his annual report. 
Perhaps it was meant to show independence, and 
it is probably good policy. But if anybody finds 
his fame permanently heightened by service on 
this commission we shall be fooled. 


Mr. Hill on Free Trade with Canada 

Mr. James J. Hint, Canadian-American, and 
who is probably in closer and broader touch than 
any other man with the business of both Canada 
and the United States, would seem to be a compe- 
tent person to discuss their trade relations. He 
thinks they ought to have free trade by reciprocity, 
and he puts the naturally plain argument for it 
about as plainly as we have seen it put by any- 
body. Canada, he remarks, made us an overture 
in 1897 and we received it shabbily. We are now 
making overtures to her. Why the change of at- 
titude? 

Two reasons, one social, one economic, account for 
it. The latter is that modern and rational definition 
of protection which limits it to the imposition 6f such 
duties as shall equalize the cost of production between 
the two countries concerned. Obviously a tariff policy, 
thus defined, cannot object to the most liberal trade 
agreement with Canada. The argument against low 
wages does not apply to her. Production uses as much 
labor there as here, and the wages scales are practically 
identical. 

Ts there, in fact, any protection argument what- 

ever, old or new, under any definition of protection 
that a protectionist would accept, which does apply ? 
The only one we ean think of is the “ infant 
industries ” one, aud that belongs to the Canadian 
protectionists, not to ours. 


The New York Savings-Banks 

There seems to be a savings-bank question in 
this State, and it is already discussed with some 
heat and likely to evoke more. Since in New York 
County alone there are about a million and a half 
savings-bank depositors, and their deposits amount 
to nearly a billion, one can easily see that any 
controversy about the policy of these institutions 
appeals to a pretty big public. The present con- 
troversy relates to the interest or dividend rate. 
One party, in which Mr. Joun Harrison RuHoapes, 
a banker, lias been very active, has for some time 
strongly urged the giving up of the four-per-cent. 
rate and the making of three and one-half per 
cent. the maximum except where a reasonably high 
maximum surplus has been attained. Their argu- 
ment, put very briefly, is this: 

Less than a quarter of a century ago the average 
savings-bank surplus in the State was nearly 
eighteen per cent. Last January it was a little 
over seven per cent., and of course, while the 
stronger institutions had surpluses of more than 
the average, the weaker—a majority—had less. 
Generally speaking, the two things on which the 
pereentage of surplus at any one time depends 
are the amount of deposits and the state of the 
market for such securities as savings-banks can 
deal in; for it is insisted that the true surplus 
is always the “market surplus ”—the market or 
liquidating value of the securities composing it. 
The market value of many long-time bonds held by 
savings-banks is now much less than at the time 
of purchase; and meanwhile deposits have béen 
rapidly increasing, not only from without, but from 
within—that is, by accumulations of intérest at 
the prevailing high rate. These facts explain the 
diminishing surpluses; and the diminishing sur- 
pluses mean danger, since a savings-bank is not 
merely an investment agency, but a bank, every 
one of whose deposits is a. cash liability. The 
interest rate should, therefore, come down, in order 














that the surplus percentages may be raised to a 
safe figure—say fifteen per cent. But the weaker 
banks, struggling for deposits, cannot afford to 
lower their rates until the stronger lower theirs. 
The stronger should, therefore, take the lead. 

The other side is presented by a depositor in 
one of the stronger banks, in a letter to the Times. 
Some of the stronger banks, with good surplus 
percentages, did, it appears, as long ago as last 
December, and again last June, lower their rate 
to three and one-half per cent. But the other 
banks did not generally follow suit. On the con- 
trary, they generally adhered to the four-per-cent. 
rate, thereby actually drawing away deposits from 
the reducing banks. No wonder depositors in these 
stronger institutions are insisting that the others 
shall be built up some other way than by reducing 
their interest; and no wonder banks that have 
tried reduction are again announcing the old four- 
per-cent. rate. 

Nevertheless, the argument for a lower rate 
seems to be sound in the main, and it ought not 
to be difficult to find a just way to bring it about. 
There should be a thorough and careful report by 
the Superintendent of Banks; a careful examina- 
tion of the subject by the Governor; and then 
some eareful—very careful—action by the Legis- 
lature. 


The Stand-off in England 

While at this writing the outcome of the elec- 
tions in Great Britain is not completely visible, 
one ean see that John Bull has got himself into 
an extremely British situation. The Unionists 
cannot gain enough seats to turn the Liberal 
government out. The Liberals cannot gain 
enough seats to govern without the Labor- 
ites and the Irish Nationalists, or even with 
the Laborites and without the Nationalists. As 
the Nationalists are thus apparently retaining the 
balance of power, it might be said that theirs is 
the real victory. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether they can, in the present state of public 
opinion and with the present grouping of parties, 
make any great use of their strong position to 
secure what they want. For though the govern- 
ment that attacked the Lords’ veto retains power, 
the Lords retain the veto, and the question of what 
to do about it seems almost as open as before the 
dissolution. Looked at by and large, what has 
happened is that the democratic tide which passed 
the Lioyp-Grorce budget has not proved strong 
enough to sweep away the second chamber, the 
great bulwark of conservatism in England. It 
has proved strong enough, however, to damage and 
weaken that bulwark. It has been strong enough 
io show plainly that there must be, very soon, a 
ehange in the British Constitution, to make it 
responsive to the forces that henceforth will more 
and more prevail. The precise character of that 
change will have to be determined, not by election 
after election, but by compromise—that is to say, 
by statesmanship. Ali the democracy in the world, 
and all the democratic devices and expedients for 
throwing responsibility back upon the people, will 
not rid us of the need of that factor in govern- 
ment—of the factor of leadership, and wise men 
in council. It is incumbent on the statesmen of 
England to agree upon a definite plan of amend- 
ing the Constitution—a plan which shall not only 
be reasonable and wise, but have a fair chance of 
acceptance—and submit it to the people for ap- 
proval. 

Are England’s statesmen of to-day equal to 
this demand? Their conduct of the campaign is 
not very reassuring. They have not been fighting 
it on a very high plane. Perhaps we have heard 
more of the “ American-dollars” argument and 
the retorts to it than we should have heard if it 
had not been thought that we would find it par- 
ticularly interesting. But again we have listened 
in vain for the high, clear note—the note of a 
GuapsToNE, a Peet. It is hard to find in the 
speeches of Mr. Caurcumt and Mr. Lutoyp- 
GrorGE, or even in the Premier’s and Mr. Bat- 
FOUR’S, any very great superiority to the personal, 
ad captandum ways of too mich of our own Amer- 
ican campaigning. The one reputation which the 
fight seems clearly to have strengthened is that 
of Mr. F. E. Smiru, of Liverpool, the rising young 
Conservative. The fact reinforces impressions 
first obtained in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. Whatever may become of the Liberal 
leadership after AsquitH, a strong successor to 
Mr. Batrowur is in sight. 


Booker Washington’s Political Influence 
Some weeks ago, quoting the remark of Mr. 
J. ©. Mannina, a progressive Republican in Ala- 
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bama, that a vote for J. O. THompson for Gov- 
ernor of that State was a vote to perpetuate 
Booker T. WasHincton’s political influence in the 
South, we made this comment: “ Booker WasH- 
INGTON’s leading political doctrine has been that 
the Southern negro should cultivate industry more 
and polities less. Is that the doctrine that pro- 
gressive Republicans in Alabama object to?” 

To which Mr. Mannina makes reply vigorously 
and at great length, both by letter and with the 
speech we quoted from. Mr. Mannina@ explains 
quite clearly that the kind of influence which he 
objects to Dr. WasHINGTON’s exercising is not the 
doctrinal kind, achieved by precept and example, 
but quite another kind: to wit, the influence he 
has had with Republican Presidents in the matter 
of the choice of white men for public offices and 
for the so-called “ refereeships.” More specifically, 
Mr. Manninea declares that J. O. THompson him- 
self, Collector of Internal Revenues, referee of 
Alabama appointments, chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, and recently candidate for 
Governor, owes his political existence to Dr. 
WASHINGTON’s influence with President RoosEvE.T. 
Mr. MANNING goes on to describe and denounce the 
Republican “office - holders’ trust,” headed by 
TuHompson and controlled through him by Post- 
master-General Hircucock—a subject to which we 
have more than once alluded in these columns. 

Evidently, in speaking of Dr. Wasntneton’s 
“influence,” Mr. MANNING and this paper referred 
to two different things; and while we continue to 
feel that the head of Tuskegee is a wise leader 
and teacher, valuable to both races in the South, 
we can see that there may be a serious question 
of the value of his advice to Republican Presidents 
about appointments. That he should be consulted 
concerning appointments of negroes is natural and 
reasonable. It is, moreover, a hard thing to ask 
anybody to refuse advice on any subject when a 
President asks for it. Advising Presidents is such 
a choice kind of patriotism! But that Dr. WasH- 
INGTON, by acting as a sort of referee of referees, 
should make himself—or be made—practically 
responsible for the management of the Republican 
party in certain Southern States, under the referee 
system—that is a policy whose expediency may 
well be doubted. Mr. Mannrve attributes it to 
President Roosrvert. The thing for Southern 
Republicans to fight for is, however, perfectly 
plain, no matter what part any one man has played 
in the referee system. They should fight to get rid 
of that system altogether; and the way to get rid 
of it is to build up a real party, too strong to be 
controlled by Federal patronage. We have repeat- 
edly expressed our cordial sympathy with those 
Southern Republicans who are working on this 
line. 


More Subways 

Our local rapid-transit negotiations proceed very 
hopefully. Mr. McAnpoo’s fine offer for a modi- 
fied triborough system has been met by an offer 
that looks even more attractive from the Inter- 
borough company. There is expectation at this 
writing that Mr. McApoo will go the Interborough 
one better, and then it will be to see whether the 
Interborough will come back. This open competi- 
tion is exceedingly valuable to the city. Not only 
the comparative advantages of the rival bids have 
to be considered, but the question whether the sub- 
way traffic had best be a monopoly, or divided be- 
tween two competing companies. On both sides 
of that question there are sound arguments. In 
the end the.city will own and control the opera- 
tion of all the subways, but it is argued that that 
beneficial public monopoly may come to pass sooner 
if an independent triborough system is now built. 
All this involves very big bargaining and decisions 
that look far ahead. 


The Lesson of Long Messages 

“Too long a message for such a short session.” 
That seems to be the verdict on the thirty or forty 
thousand words which the President sent in to 
Congress on its opening day. An examination of 
the document reveals, however, that its length is 
due rather to the multitude of topics and pro- 
posals discussed than to the length at which they 
are severally treated. No wonder the President 
reflects, toward the end, that “the time has come 
to check the expansion of government activities 
in new directions. until we have tested the economy 
and efficiency with which the government of to- 
day is being carried on.” Apparently the old 
nationalism has given the Washington machine 
plenty to do. If we are to take on the jobs of the 
new nationalism also, then we shall need a new 
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national force and establishment at least as big 
as the old. 

That, in fact. is the line of reflection the mes- 
sage induces. Not one of these many topics is 
unimportant. Not one but is entirely pertinent 
in an annual message. From the Panama Canal 
to magazine postage, from Peary to Zetaya, they 
are all subjects on which a President may well 
feel it his duty to submit recommendations. Yet 
the newspapers could not print nearly all he said 
about them. The public did not read half of what 
the newspapers printed. Congress, at this session, 
will not find time to take action on a third of the 
recommendations. Is it not plain that as things 
are the national government is called on to do 
too much governing? The revival of the idea that 
the States must do things has not come a bit too 
soon. 


William Whitman’s Valedictory 

We have seen the United States rise from a position 
of humiliating dependence on foreign nations for the 
greater part of the good woollen clothing of its people, 
to a position where nine-tenths of all the woollen 
fabrics bought and used in this country are made in 
American mills. We live in a wonderful age, in a land 
of stupendous achievement, but when all conditions, 
all difficulties, are considered, I doubt whether any 
field of industrial endeavor has witnessed a triumph 
more significant, more decisive than our own, 


So, Wittiam WuitMan, of Boston, in his fare- 
well remarks, when giving notice, on December 7th, 
that he could not accept re-election to the presi- 
deney of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. It is a cheering sight to see this vener- 
able tax-imposer scuttling off before the rising 
storm. Since the Payne tariff bill passed, every- 
body, including President Tarr, has damned the 
wool schedules. Mr. Wurman, the leading 
architect of them, is still proud of them, and well 
may be. With nothing but pride he recites what 
we have done for him; pride, not in our liberality, 
but in the great achicvements of the woollen men 
as extorters. We agree that it is they who deserve 
the eredit—what there is of it. We agree that 
there have been few more stupendous achievements 
in the industrial line than the suecess of the 
American woollen manufacturers for fifty years 
past in inducing their fellow creatures to subsidize 
their business. 

But the jig is pretty nearly up for the woollen 
schedule. Wuitwan speaks of his retirement as 
prompted by yearning for the “solace of peace 
and quiet after long years of strife.’ Maybe so, 
but it is conceivable that he realizes that his meth- 
ods as a woollenist have been so extensively adver- 
tised that some less notorious schedule-fixer will 
have a better chance than he next time. 


Tolstoi 

The significance of the recent wanderings of 
Toustor in his closing days seemed to be physical 
and mental more than spiritual. Apparently the 
old man was not in a fully responsible mental 
state. Yet these last impulses of his brooding spirit 
were in character, and not out of keeping with his 
feelings and sentiments these many years past. 
Nor did they lack a Lear-like dignity of tragedy. 
Our modern man has little disposition toward 
pilgrimages or monasteries for his closing days, 
and is well content to die in his bed if so be he has 
one, but it was long since Totstor had shown much 
likeness to a modern man. His spirit had been 
bowed down not only under the burden of his own 
searchings after truth, but under the profound 
distresses of the Russian people. Dissent from 
many of his opinions has had little effect upon 
the interest which Americans feel in him and 
their admiration for his genius and character. 
With his wife’s distresses every one sympathizes. 
She has been the great wife of a great man, honor- 
ing, cherishing, and protecting him, faithful unto 


death. 


Kidnappers Caught 

There is general satisfaction and much applause 
for the New York detective service over the round- 
ing up of a considerable gang of blackmailing 
Italian kidnappers in New York and Brooklyn, 
and the recovery of several stolen children. We 
have all known that the criminal practices of 
Sicily and southern Italy could not endure for- 
ever in New York, but the kidnappers and black- 
mailers have been very hard to catch. To net 
eight or ten of them at once under such cireum- 
stances and with such evidence of guilt as makes 
their conviction probable is a publie service of 
great value, especially to our Italian population, 
upon whom these scoundrels prey. 








PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY AND OF THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


HE recent election of Theodore N. 
Vail as president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company was but 
<3 an incident in one of the most active 
S? and successful of American careers. 
it was a natural 






In another sense, 
sequence in the progressive order of 
events. Mr. Vail’s cousin, Alfred 
Vail, was a co-worker with Morse, and won a fortune 
as his share in the famous patent. While he was ex- 
perimenting at Morristown, New Jersey, the lad Theo- 
dore was making toy lines of his own and learning the 
alphabet and how to send messages. When he went 
West to make his fortune he entered the regular 
service, but presently found himself in Washington at 
the head of the Railway Mail Service. , 

There he was found by Gardiner G. Hubbard at the 
psychological moment in the development of the tele- 
phone. The practicability of the new device had been 
fairly well demonstrated. but the promoters lacked 
money and creative and executive capacity. Where to 
find these essentials was their puzzle. ‘“ One morning,” 
says Casson, in his History of the Telephone, “ the 
indefatigable Hubbard solved the problem. “ Wat- 
son,” he said, “ there’s a young man in Washington 
who can handle this situation, and I want you to run 
down and see what you think of him.” Watson went, 
reported favorably, and in a day or so the young man 
from Hubbard, offering him the posi- 
tion of General Manager, at a salary of thirty-five 
hundred dollars a year. “We rely,” Hubbard said, 
“upon your executive ability, your fidelity, and unre- 


received a letter 


mitting zeal.” The young man replied, in one of 
those dignified letters more usual in the nineteenth 


than in the twentieth century. ‘ My faith in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise is such that I am willing to 
trust to it,” he wrote, “and I have confidence that we 
shall establish the harmony and co-operation that is 
essential to the success of an enterprise of this kind.” 
One week later the young man, Theodore N. Vail, took 
his seat as General Manager in a tiny office in Reade 
Street, New York, and the business began. 

This was in 1878. Trying times ensued. The little 
company barely managed to exist for a long period, 
paying no salaries in full and often none at all. It 
was what Farmer Vail of Vermont would now call 
hard sledding, but nothing could tempt him from his 
undertaking and, one by one, he enlisted the aid of 
strong men until he was able to bring the hostile 
Western Union to terms and utilize the patents, 
whose validity was the source of seemingly endless 
litigation. Even then he beheld since come 
true. Mr. Casson tells the tale: 

In 1879 Vail said, in a letter written to one of his 
captains: 

“Tell our agents that we have a proposition on 
foot to connect the different cities for the purpose of 
personal communication, and in other ways to organize 


visions, 


a arand telephonic system.” 

This was brave talk at that time, when there were 
not in the whole world as many telephones as there 
are to-day in Cincinnati. It was brave talk in those 
iron wire, peg switchboards, and noisy 
Most telephone men regarded it as noth- 
They did not see any business 
future for the telephone except in short-distance 
service, But Vail was in earnest. His previous ex- 
perience as the head of the railway mail service had 
lifted him up to a higher point of view. He knew the 
need of a national system of communication that would 
be quicker and more direct than either the telegraph 
or the post-office. 

“JT saw that if the telephone could talk one mile to- 


days of 
diaphragms. 
ing more than talk. 


day,” he said, “it would be talking a hundred milés 
to-morrow.” And he persisted, in spite of a con- 
siderable deal of ridicule, in maintaining that the 


telephone was destined to connect cities and nations 
as well as individuals. 

Four months after he had prophesied the “ grand 
telephonic system,” he encouraged Charles J. Glidden, 
of world-tour fame, to build a telephone line between 
Boston and Lowell. This was the first inter-city line. 
It was well placed, as the owners of the Lowell mills 
lived in Boston, and it made a small profit from the 
start. This success cheered Vail on to a master-effort. 
He resolved to build a line from Boston to Providence, 
and was so stubbornly bent upon doing this that when 
the Bell Company refused to act, he picked up the 
risk and set off with it alone. He organized a com- 
pany of well-known Rhode-Islanders—nicknamed the 
* Governors’ Company ”—and built the line. It was 
a@failure at first. and went by the name of “ Vail’s 


Folly.” But Engineer Carty, by a happy thought, 
doubled the wire, and thus in a moment. established 


two new factors in the telephone business—the Me- 
tallic Cireuit and the Long Distance line. 


At once the Bell Company came over_to Vail’s point 
of view, bought his new line, and launched out upon 
what seemed to be the foolhardy enterprise of string- 
ing a double wire from Boston to New York. This 
was to be not only the longest of all telephone lines, 
strung on ten thousand poles; it was to be a line de 
luxe, built of glistening red copper, not iron. Its cost 
was to be seventy thousand dollars, which was an 
enormous sum in those hardserabble days. There 
was much opposition to such extravagance, and much 
ridicule. “I wouldn’t take that line as a gift,” said 
one of the Bell Company’s officials. 

But when the last coil of wire was stretched into 
place, and the first “ Hello” leaped from Boston to 
New York, the new line was a success. It carried 
messages from the first day; and more, it raised the 
whole telephone business to a higher level. It swept 
away the prejudice that telephone service could be- 
come nothing more than a neighborhood affair. “ It 
was the salvation of the business,” said Edward J. 
Hill. It marked a turning-point in the history of 
the telephone, when the day of small things was ended 
and the day of great things was begun. No one man, 
no hundred men, had created it. It was the final 
result of ten years of invention and improvement. 

While this epoch-making line was being strung, Vail 
was pushing his “ grand telephonic system” policy by 

















Theodore N. Vail, from a photograph taken in 1878 


organizing The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. This, too, was a master-stroke. It was the 
introduction of the staff-and-iine method of organiza- 
tion into business. It was doing for the forty or fifty 
Bell Companies what Von Moltke did for the German 
army prior to the Franco-Prussian War. It was the 
creation of a central company that should link all 
local companies together, and itself own and operate 
the means by which these companies are united. This 
central company was to grapple with all national 
problems, to own all telephones and long-distance lines, 
to protect all patents, and to be the headquarters of 
invention, information, capital, and legal ‘protection 
for the entire federation of Bell Companies. 

Seldom has a company been started with so small 
a capital and so vast a purpose. It had no more than 
$100,000 of capital stock, in 1885; but its declared 
object was nothing less than to establish a system of 
wire communication for the human race. Here are, 
in its own words, the marching orders of this Com- 
pany: “To connect one or more points in each and 
every city, town, or place in the State of New York, 
with one or more points in each and every other city, 
town, or place in said State, and in each and every 
other of the United States, and in Canada and Mezi- 
co; and each and every of said cities, towns, and 
places is to be connected with each and every other 
city, town, or place in said States and countries, and 
also by cable and other appropriate means with the 
rest of the known world.” 

So ran Vail’s dream, and for nine years he worked 
mightily to make it come true. He remained until the 
various parts of the business had grown together, and 
until his plan fora “ grand telephonic system” was 
under way and fairly well understood. Then he went 
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to South America, into a series of picturesque enter- 
prises, until he had built up a four-square fortune; 
and then returned to spend the remainder of his days, 
as he supposed, upon his big model farm—or farms, 
rather, for there are twenty of them—in Lyndon, 


‘Vermont. 


But the telephone bell fang. In the spring of 1907, 
Mr. Casson continues, as he stood among his barn- 
builders, there arrived from Boston and New York a 
delegation of telephone directors. Most of them be- 
longed to the “Old Guard” of telephony. They had 
fought under Vail in the pioneer days; and now they 
had come to ask him to return to the telephone busi- 
ness, after twenty years of absence. Mr. Vail laughed 
at the suggestion. 

“ Nonsense,” he said, “ [’m too old. Um sixty-two 
years of age.” The directors persisted. They spoke 
of the approaching storm-cloud of panic and the need 
of another strong hand at the wheel until the crisis 
was over, but Mr. Vail still refused. They spoke of 
old times and. old memories, but he shook his head. 
* All my life,” he said. “I have wanted to be a 
farmer.” 

Yhen they drew a picture of the telephone situation. 
They showed him that the “ grand telephonic system ” 
which he had planned was unfinished. He was its 
architect, and it was undone. ‘The telephone business 
was energetic and prosperous. But it was still far 
from being the system that Vail had dreamed of in his 
younger days; and so, when the directors put before 
him his unfinished plan, he surrendered. The instinct 
fcr completeness, which is one of the dominating 
characteristics-of his mind, compelled him to consent. 

Since that May morning, 1907, great things have 
been done by the men of the telephone and telegraph 
world, The Bell System was brought through the 
panie without a scratch.. When the doubt and con- 
fusion were at their worst, Vail wrote an open letter 
to his stockholders, in his practical, farmer-like way. 
He said: . 

“Our net earnings for the last ten months were 
$13,715,000, as against $11,579,000 for the same period 
in 1906. ‘We have now in the banks over $18,000,000; 
and we will not need to borrow any money for two 
Years.” 

Soon afterward, the work of consolidation began. 
Companies that overlapped were united. Small local 
wire-clusters, several thousands of them, were linked 
to the national lines. A policy of publicity superseded 
the secrecy which had naturally grown to be a habit 
in the days of patent litigation. Visitors and re- 
porters found an open door. Educational advertise- 
ments were published in the most popular magazines. 
The corps of inventors was spurred up to conquer the 
long-distance problems. 

There is nothing mysterious or ominous in the Vail 
plan. It has nothing to do. with the pools and con- 
spiracies of Wall Street. ..No one will be squeezed out 
except the promoters of paper-companies. The simple 
fact is that Farmer Vail is organizing a complete Bell 
System for the.same reason that he built one big com- 
fortable barn for his Swiss cattle and his Welsh 
ponies, instead of half a dozen small uncomfortable 
sheds. He has never been a “ high financier ” to juggle 
profits out of other men’s losses. He is merely apply- 
ing to the telephone business the same hard sense 
that any farmer uses in the management of his farm. 
He is building a Big Barn, metaphorically, for the 
telephone and telegraph. 

About a year ago the Gould holdings of Western 
Union stock passed into the treasury of the Telephone 
Company. There was no secrecy in the transaction. 
Mr. Vail had figured out enormous mutual advantages 
to the public and the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies and he acted accordingly. He engaged in no 
warfare. It is said that, on the very day when he 
came into control of Western Union, he engaged with 
President Mackay, of the very-much-alive Postal Com- 
pany, that there should be no shadow of discrimination 
by the Telephone Company in its business relations 
with the two great telegraph companies, and, so far 
as can be judged fromcresults, all hands are co-opera- 
ting to make quick and accurate communication by 
wire in America as nearly perfect as inventive genius 
and co-ordinate effort can devise. 

But Mr. Vail continues to “ farm it ” as hard as ever. 
Every week-end finds him in Vermont, planning and 
building and egging on an agricultural school which 
he has already established on his big estate for the 
boys of Vermont, on the theory, as he expresses it, 
that “‘ Back to the farm’ is futile, because only fail- 
ures come back, but ‘Stick to the farm’ is good be- 
cause all that is or can be springs“from the soil.” A 
more rugged, more indefatigable, more sagaciously sen- 
sible personality than Theodore N. Vail it would be 
difficult to find, even in these United States. 
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THE MASTER OF. TWELVE MILLION MILES OF WIRE 


Theodore N. Vail, guetta of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company since May J, 1907, and of the cso 
Telegraph Company since November 23, 1910, who has brought into harmonious co-operation these two great systems, wi —_ 
twelve million miles of wire, in order to provide a universal telephone, telegraph, and cable service for the American people 
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INTERESTING 
HUMORIST AT THE MEMORIAL MEETING IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


RODILERE was no note of sadness in the 
e327 memorial ceremony in honor of 
Mark Twain held at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on the eveping of Novem- 






~ ber 30th. The auditorium was 
thronged with an assemblage of 


s¥men and women distinguished in the 
Jarts, letters, science, and the pro- 
fessions, many of whom were his 
friends. Prominent men who had lived 
through stirring days with him gave of their recol- 
lections of mutual experiences. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Mark Twain Memorial Com- 
mittee of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
William Dean Howells presided. 

It was a brilliant assemblage that filled every 
able inch of space in the great audience-room. 
was no suggestion of mowrning anywhere. The stage 
was embowered in palms, in the midst of which stood 
a bust of Mark Twain between clumps of blooming 
daisies. Among those on the stage were Joseph H. 
Choate, Henry Watterson, Joseph G. Cannon, Joseph H. 
Twichell, Champ Clark, William Dean Howells (Presi- 
dent of the Academy), Henry van Dyke, George W. 
Cable, William M. Sloane (Chancellor of the Academy), 
Childe Hassam, Charles Melville Dewey, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Brander Matthews, John Luther Long, Joseph 
H. Choate, Jr., Thomas R. Lounsbury, Robert Under- 
wood Johnson (permanent Secretary of the Academy), 
Ben Foster, John Burroughs, Daniel C. French, Thomas 
Hastings, Jesse Lynch Williams, besides other mem- 
bers of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

The relatives of Mark Twain present included Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Charles J. Langdon and Miss Ida Lang- 
don, of Elmira, New York, the former a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Clemens; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Eugene Loomis, 
of New York, the latter a niece of Mr. Clemens; Mrs. 
Charles Webster, a niece of Mr. Clemens; Miss Jean 
Webster; and Mr. and Mrs. Jervis Langdon, of Elmira, 
the former a nephew of Mr. Clemens. 

Among others present were J. P. Morgan, J. Borden 
Harriman, Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll, Dr. Edward 
Quintard, Horace White, Miss Winifred Holt, Adolph 
S. Ochs, Colonel George Harvey, J. Henry Harper, 
Albert. Bigelow Paine, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Mil- 
holland, Miss Inez Milholland, Mrs. Martin Littleton, 
Dr. A. Alexander Smith, Miss Mildred Howells, John 
D. Howells, Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mrs. Charles A. Ditson, Miss Elinor Com- 
stock, Professor Richard Gottheil, Mrs. von R. Phelps, 
William G. Choate, Finley Peter Dunne, Robert J. 
Collier, Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, Theodore N. Vail. 
William Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel F. Kellogg, W. J. Lampton, Will N. 


avail- 
There 


Harben, F. Hopkinson Smith, Booth Tarkington, 
Charles Rann Kennedy, Samuel M. Gardenhire, 
Arthur Ruhl, Charles Battell Loomis, Winfield 
S. Moody, “Marion Harland,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence C. Byel, Frank H. Dodd, Irving Bachel- 


PASSAGES FROM THE TRIBUTES PAID TO THE GREAT 


Straus, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch, Dr. Carlos F. MacDonald, Mr. W. A. Nash, 
Judge and Mrs. Alton B. Parker, Rev. Junius B. 
Remensnyder, Hon. Franklin Mac Veagh, Don C. Seitz, 
Hon. and Mrs. Seth Low, Frank A. Munsey, Professor 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, Colgate Hoyt, Hon. William 
B. Hornblower, Professor J. Howard Van Amringe, 
Mrs. W. H. Schieffelin, Miss Jeannette Gilder, Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Avery Doremus, Emil L. Boas, 
Isaac N. Seligman, Justice and Mrs. Greenbaum, Rev. 
Perey Stickney Grant, Edwin R. Seligman, ex-Justice 
Augustus Van Wyck, Hon. David Leventritt, Dr. John 
D. Quackenbos, Dr. and Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Mrs. Henry Vilard, Louis Marshall, Major Charles 
E. Lydecker, General Stewart L. Woodford, J. T. 
Mahoney, Professor Thomas N. Balliet, Hon. Edward 
M. Shepard, Dr. and Mrs. Louis L. Seaman, J. Edward 
Swanstrom, Mrs. 8. H. Olin, Karl Bitter, Denman 
Fink, Mr. and Mrs. Trumbull White, John Whalen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bruére, Daniel Frohman, Rev. 
George F. Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. John H. Girdner, 
Mrs. Mary Austin, Dr. Virgil P. Gibney, General and 
Mrs. F. D. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Putnam, Stuart 
G. Nelson, De Lancey Nicoll, Simon Brentano, Churchill 
H. Cutting, Carlton T. Chapman, Justice Peter A. 
Hendrick, Pliny Fisk, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hamblen 


ler, Nathan 


Sears, Mr. and Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, John El- 
derkin, Howard Mansfield, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Lamb, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Van _ Sinderen, 
George Chase, John F. Clarke, Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, William J. Henderson, Charles H.  Liver- 
more, Henry M. Leipziger, Andrew D. White, 
Dr. F. de Sola Mendes, Edward Lauterbach, Chan- 


cellor John H. McCracken, Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. Pritchett, Mrs. John Brooks 
Leayitt, Dr. and Mrs. Herman Biggs, Chester 8. Lord, 
Hamilton Holt, Frederick B. Opper, Will H. Low, 
Justice John W. Goff, Jacob A. Cantor, Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, George W. Kirchwey, Frank Moss, 
Charles Dana Gibson, John D. Crimmins, J. Bishop 
Putnam, Rev. James J. Daly, Rev. Dr. Thomas R. 
Slicer, General George Moore Smith, Henry Arthur 
Jones, David Bennett King, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Ells- 
worth, Miss Ellsworth, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Drake. 

Introducing the Hon. Joseph Hodges Choate, Mr. 
Howells said in part: 

It seems to me that we are met to-night, not so much 
to commemorate as to recognize a great man who still 
lives in us our contemporary, because in our several 
measure or manner we personally knew him. Others 
hereafter may prove him the greatest humorist, the 
kindest and wisest moralist, who ever lived. We who 
were of his acquaintance can best offer by our col- 
lective reminiscence a composite likeness of him which 
will keep him real and actual. In certain details our 
respective impressions of him must vary one from an- 
other, but in the large things, the vital traits that 
characterize, they must be alike. What he would do 
next no man could forecast from what he had done 


last; but he could be unerringly predicted from what 
he was, and he could be expected to happen wherever 
a magnanimous word, or a generous deed, or a sanative 
laugh was due. Sanguine, sorrowful, despairing, ex- 
ulting, loying, hating, blessing, cursing, mocking, 
mourning, laughing, lamenting; he was a congeries of 
contradictions as each of us is, but contradictions 
confessed, explicit, aggressive; and I wish we might 
show him frankly as he frankly was and will always 
be to us. ‘ 

Mr. Choate said, in the course of his remarks: 

I believe that I am expected to say something of 
his success abroad, and particularly in England, where 
he came at last to be a popular idol, quite as much 
so as at home. Well, it was sixty years to a day 
almost from the time he was apprenticed to a printer 
in Hannibal for his clothes and board—* more board 
than clothes,” as he said—until the crowning triumph 
of his life at Oxford. At the beginning of that long 
period English people had no idea that any good could 
come out of Missouri, or that a born humorist was then 
getting his education by setting type on the banks of 
the Mississippi who would live to challenge compari- 
son and perhaps the leadership in wit and humor 
with their own Chaucer and Fielding and Swift and 
Dickens. 

It must be admitted that they are sometimes a little 
slow at first oyer there at recognizing American hu- 
mor. They have to get used to it and understand it, 
and then they are quite ready to claim it as the com- 
mon property of the English-speaking race. When 
Charles Darwin, greatest of naturalists, first read 
The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County I do not know 
how seriously he took it as a new fact in natural his- 
tory, but what a charming sequel it would have made 
to his Variation of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication which was just going to the press. The 
frog was certainly domesticated, and it did undergo 
the most wonderful variations. However that may 
be, that great philosopher soon became an ardent ad- 
mirer of Mark Twain, and so continued to the end of 
his life, which accounts for his telling Professor 
Norton that for sleeplessness he had two cures under 
the headlight by his bedside—the Bible and Jn- 
nocents Abroad—and on the whole he didn’t know 
which he used the most. 

Certainly no other short story that was ever told 
or written made such an impression on the English- 
speaking world or won for its author such lasting fame 
as that. It is one of the shortest on record, for after 
he has introduced Smiley and his fifteen-minute mare, 
and the bull-pup and his rat-terriers and chicken- 
cocks and tom-cats, and before he comes to the Frog 
there are but two short pages left to tell the story 
in. Not even Lincoln’s immortal two minutes’ speech 
at Gettysburg has found so many readers or is known 
so thoroughly by heart wherever our common tongue 
is spoken. And in England it soon became familiar 
not only to men of the highest culture like Darwin, 
but to the man and the boy in the street. I wish | 
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HOMAGE TO MARK TWAIN’S MEMORY 


THE SPEAKERS AND SOME OF THE DISTINGUISHED: GUESTS AT THE RECENT CEREMONIES AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, IN. MEMORY OF THE. GREAT WRITER 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE IS SPEAKING. 
CABLE, AND WILLIAM M. SLOANE. IN THE REAR ROW ARE: CHILDE HASSAM, CHARLES MELVILLE DEWEY, HAMILTON 


IN THE ROW BEHIND HIM, SITTING, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: F. HOPKINSON SMITH, HENRY WATTERSON, JOSEPH G. CANNON, JOSEPH H. TWICHELL, CHAMP CLARK, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, HENRY VAN DYKE, GEORGE W. 


W. MABIE, BRANDER MATTHEWS, JOHN LUTHER LON JOSEPIL H. CHOATE, JR., THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, BEN. 
FOSTER. JOHN BURROUC » DANIEL C. FRENCH, THOMAS HASTINGS, AND JESSE LYNCH WII AMS 











knew whether it were a real fact or only one of the 
author’s yarns. But [ have read that once at a dinner 
in London the gentleman who sat next him said, 
“Do you know, sir, how old that story of yours about 
the Jumping Frog is?” and he replied: “ Why, yes; 
I can tell you exactly. I picked it up in the mining- 
camp just forty years ago. It is just forty-five years 
old.” “ No, it isn’t,” said he; “no, it isn’t. It’s two 
thousand years old at least,” and after that this fel- 
low showed him a Greek text-book and as he read 
he eried: “There it is! There it is!) My Jumping 
Frog in Beotia two thousand years ago!” But the 
mystery of the Beotian was soon solved, for it turned 
out that Professor Henry Sidgwick, Arthur Balfour’s 
brother-in-law, had admired it so much that he had 
translated it into the Greek text-book, to take ifs 
place among the other ancient fables; and before the 
author’s first visit to England it had been translated 
into French and German. How the French or German 
mind could ever master such a wonderful narrative 
passes all comprehensic. , and it was impossible, for 
Mark Twain himself undertook to translate it back 
literally into English and was wholly unable to identify 
his original Frog and loudly protested against its 
slaughter by foreign hands... . 

To the average Englishman his works had one irre- 
sistible charm: I mean the plain English in which they 
were written. Not since Robinson Crusoe came out, 
about one hundred and fifty years before, had English- 
men read anything in such plain, clear, and simple 
language as we have in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, The Prince and the Pauper, and most of his other 
books. Not a trace of Greek or Latin, for he had none 
of either except what was imbedded and rooted in the 
common speech of the people. In every sentence he 
meant what he said. and meant it so clearly and 
strongly that every one who read could understand 
every word—in striking contrast to some authors whose 
sentences you have to read over three or four times 
to discover what they thought they meant, and can 
only guess at it then. 

No wonder that after his seventieth birthday had 
been duly celebrated by his own countrymen, as life 
was drawing to its destined end, the scholars and 
statesmen and authors of England should desire to 
pay him the highest tribute within their gift; and to 
this end Lord Curzon, the newly elected Chancellor 
of Oxford, himself one of England’s most accomplished 
scholars and statesmen, invited him to come over and 
be given the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 
Nothing ever touched his heart like that. He said 
he would gladly have walked to Mars and back to get 
that degree. ... 

From the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell’s remarks the 
following are culled: 

My acquaintance with the beloved man who is the 
theme of our memories to-night dates from the winter 
of 1867-8 when he was in Hartford attending on 
the publication there by a parishioner of mine of The 
Innocents Abroad, the book that first made him widely 
known as an author. 

We were of nearly the same age—about thirty— 
were, by grace of favoring circumstances, brought much 
together trom the start, and were soon launched on a 
friendship that through the whole more than forty 
succeeding years was to me from first to last the 
source of untold pleasure. At that time, though he 
was rising into notice and coming to be something of 
a celebrity, no one dreamed of the shining world-wide 
fame he was destined to achieve, himself least of all. 
I distinetly recall the mingled astonishment and tri- 
umph he manifested at the reproduction of an extract 
from his pen in an English periodical; and the same 
again when he had a letter from Mr. Osgood of the 
Atlantic Monthly asking him to contribute to that 
magazine. He could hardly believe his eyes when he 
read it. He did not, as yet, rate himself properly 
a member of the literary guild. He was hoping for 
permanent employment, in some capacity in the pro- 
fession of journalism, in which he had served ap- 
prenticeship 

I am persuaded that it was not alone or chiefly 
his work judged simply as literature or as humor 
that accounted for his so quickly accomplishing the 
conquest of the world. It was rather—and in this 1 
am sure you will agree with me—the genial, kindly, 
friendly. human soul in him that was: everywhere ex- 
pressed in it and made itself felt; and it was, above 
all, of the general heart that he laid hold, and his 
conquest was a spiritual one in that sense. He had, 
indeed, the keenest appreciation of the ignoble side 
of human nature, and was wont now and then, as Mr. 
Howells has told, to rail at the human race according- 
ly. He once broke out in a letter I had from him: 
“Oh, this infernal human race! I wish I had it in 
the Ark again—with an auger!” 

Still, and notwithstanding, his predominant mood 
toward humanity was that of sympathy. He com- 
miserated it far more than he despised it. He was ever 
profoundly affected with the feeling of the pathos of 
life. Contemplating its heritage of inevitable pain and 
tears, he would question if to any one it was a good 
gift. 

“Would vou,” he demanded of me onece—* would 
you, as a kind-hearted man, start the human race? 
Would you, now?” And I confess the interrogation 
gave me a turn. Yet he was not a cynic. He was not 
wanting in high admirations and generous tolerations. 

The impressions of Mark Twain that rule my thought 
of him were acquired in the intercourse of the fire- 
side—his and mine—in the course of a great many long 
summer afternoon rambles (we were both of the pe- 
destrian habit), and in travels at home and abroad, 
in the close companionship of which we usually slept 
in the same room, often in the same bed, and hundreds 
of times—as I trust it is not amiss for me to recall 
here—said our prayers together. 

He loved animals. One day during our “ Tramp 
Abroad,” when we were toiling up the long ascent 
above Chamouni from the Riffel Inn to the Gorner 
Grat, as we paused for a rest a lamb from a flock of 
sheep near by ventured inquisitively toward us; where- 
upon Mark rested himself on a rock, and with beckon- 
ing hand and soft words tried to get it to come to him. 
On the lamb’s part, it was a struggle between curiosity 
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and timidity; but in a succession of advances and 
retreats it gained confidence, though at a very gradual 
rate. It was a scene for a painter—the great American 
humorist on one side of the game and that silly little 
creature on the other, with the Matterhorn for a 
background. Mark was reminded that the time he 
was consuming in that diversion was valuable, but to 
no purpose. The Gorner Grat could wait. He held 
on with undiscouraged perseverance till he carried his 
point: the lamb finally put its nose in his hand, and 
he was happy over it all the rest of the day. A 
tenderer, more affectionate heart never beat in human 
breast. He who cheered and brightened the spirit of 
his generation with laughter had, himself, deep ac- 
quaintance with grief. 

The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon said, in the course of 
his reminiscences : : 

In the early days in the West I often heard the 
musical ery, * Mark twain!’ as sung out by the line- 
man to the pilot on the old Mississippi River boats, in- 
dicating two fathoms of water or no bottom; but I[ 
never expected then to see it made one of the most 
popular names in the world of literature and given 
such a personality as. it has had for many years 
through the genius of this man whose real name seems 
to have become secondary in his work and reputation. 
The announcement by the lineman was a most serious 
and hopeful fact for the pilot and the captain, in- 
dicating plenty of water and clear sailing. Mr. Clem- 


ens said that he confiscated this name from one of the 


oldest and most reliable pilots on the Mississippi 
River, because with that old man it was a sign and 
symbol and warrant that whatever was found in its 
company might be gambled upon as being the petrified 
truth. 

We call Mark Twain America’s greatest humorist; 
but I have taken him at his word, and I have his own 
warrant for accepting his characters as photographs 
rather than as creatures of fancy. And I have lived 
long enough to have been acquainted with early life 
in the West and some of the unique characters of that 
life who have passed away, but whose true photographs 
presented to this audience would appear like gross 
caricatures upon anything we have had in our Ameri- 
ean civilization. 

I remember old Peter Cartwright, the militant Meth- 
odist preacher of the West, who denounced the Yankees 
as barbarians because they ate lobsters and oysters 
instead of good ham and bacon, and who, when he 
visited New York. said he purchased a small axe to 
blaze the way from the hotel office to his room. So 
when I have read some of the books of Mark Twain 
and laughed over some of his characters there-has been 
a dim recollection of something close akin to them in 
real life. Tom Sawyer is the most natural boy I 
ever met between the covers of a book, and Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers is a daily visitor to the national 
capital. 

When he came to Washington he had more influence 
with the legislators than others had, and he was frank 
to admit a selfish interest. He came to lobby for the 
Copyright bill and was not ashamed to admit that he 
had a self-interest in the legislation he sought. There 
was no altruistic humbug about his effort. 

He wanted to go on the floor of the House to lobby, 
but those confounded “ Cannon Rules” prohibited him; 
and they likewise so bound the Speaker that he could 
not recognize another member to ask unanimous con- 
sent to admit Mark Twain or any other man to the 
floor. Mark studied those rules and discovered that 
the only exception made was in favor of those who 
had received the thanks of Congress. So he wrote to 
me, and, acting as his own messenger, came into the 
Speaker’s room one cold morning and laid the letter 
on my desk. It was as follows: 

“eo, 4. 
“ DEAR UNCLE JOSEPH: 

“Please get me the thanks of Congress—not next 
week, but right away! It is very necessary. Do ac- 
complish this for your affectionate old friend—and 
right away! By persuasion if you can, by violence if 
you must. For it is imperatively necessary that I 
get on the floor for two or three hours and talk to the 
members, man by man, in behalf of the support, en- 
couragement, and protection of one of the nation’s most 
valuable assets and industries—its literature. I have 
arguments with me—also a barrel; with liquid in it! 

“Get me a chance! Get me the thanks of Congress. 
Don’t wait for the others—there isn’t time. Furnish 
them to me yourself and let Congress ratify later. I 
have stayed away and let Congress alone for seventy- 
one years and am entitled to the thanks. Congress 
knows this perfectly well; and I have long felt hurt 
that this quite proper and earned expression of grati- 
tude has been merely felt by the House and never 
publicly uttered. 

“Send me an order on the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

* Quick! 

“When shall I come? 

“With love and a_ benediction, 
Mark TWAIN.” 


After reading that letter I repeated what I have 
said about the embarrassment of those rules not only 
as affecting him, but as affecting the Speaker: and he 
laughed as he said his joke must have been pretty 
clear for me to catch the point at the first reading. 
I called my messenger—a colored man who has served 
every Speaker for the last thirty years and who knows 
all the members—and I said to Mark Twain: “I am 
in full sympathy with you and will help you lobby. 
Neal will take you to the Speaker’s private room, 
which is larger, more comfortable, and more con- 
venient than this one. That room and the mes- 
senger are yours while you stay, and if you don’t break 
a quorum of the House it will be your own fault.” 

He installed himself in that room, and the mes- 
senger went on the floor whispering to Champ Clark, 
Adam Bede, and others on both sides of the House, 
and in a few minutes there was not a quorum on the 
floor. They were all crowding into the Speaker's 
private room to see Mark Twain and promise him to 
vote for the Copyright bill, for he allowed no admirer 
to escape. After the day’s session Mark came to me 


to say that those confounded rules were not so bad, 
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after all, and that he didn’t object to a “ Tsar” who 
abdicated and allowed him to occupy the throne-room. 

The Hon, Champ Olark said, in part: 

It came to pass that on a memorable day Mark 
Twain, lobbyist, with his world-wide reputation as 
his avant courier, descended upon the Capitol in daz- 
zling attire, sweeping everything before him. Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed as was this great 
Missourian, for in the dead of winter he wore a suit 
of white flannels, white as the snow which filled the 
air, while all the world wondered. He created a pro- 
found sensation—as he, no doubt, intended to do; a 
sensation which, so far as he was concerned, was strict- 
ly utilitarian in character and cunningly planned for 
effect upon hard-headed, matter-of-fact, unimaginative 
solons. The newspapers were filled with Mark Twain 
and his unseasonable raiment. He was the theme of 
every tongue from White House to police station, 
from Porto Rico to far Cathay. Since Joseph’s coat 
of many colors, no article of apparel of any other male 
person was ever so extensively advertised—not even 
excepting the wonderful coronation robes of George 
IV., or the cocked hat and gray overcoat of Napoleon, 
or the white plume of Navarre. With his snowy 
flannels, snowy hair, and snowy mustache he made a 
superb picture, one on which affection loves to linger. 

The subject-matter of his lobbying was improve- 
ment in the copyright laws, which were sadly in need 
of improvement. It was a subject near his heart. He 
was intensely in earnest—persistent, enthusiastic, op- 
timistic. He sent for me for three reasons: (1) We 
had had some correspondence on that vexed and vexing 
subject; (2) for years I had been a member of the 
Committee on Patents, which has jurisdiction in copy- 
right matters: (3) he and I were both Missourians, in- 
effably proud of that imperial commonwealth. | 
was delighted to be of service to this remarkable man 
who had delighted millions and who will delight mil- 
lions yet unborn. Mr. Speaker Cannon gracefully 
and graciously turned over one of his rooms to Mark 
Twain, and in it he held his court, somewhat, it must 
be confessed, to the demoralization of business in the 
Congress; for so long as he remained in the Capitol, 
it was almost impossible to maintain a quorum in the 
House, so eager were members to look into his face. 
shake his hand, form his acquaintance, and listen to 
his conversation. All men and all women and even 
the little children in the street vied with one another 
to do him honor. 

George W. Cable said, in part: 

The beauty of his mind was a beauty of form and 
color, so to speak, rather than of mechanism. The 
marvellous union of rudeness and grace in those vast 
natural formations in the. West symbolize well the 
energy of his purposes, as the marvellous variety and 
intensity of their colors do the many passions of his 
spirit. Many, I say, for he was a packed cluster of 
passions. His passion for the charms of nature 
compelled him to blindfold himself to them, as it were. 
whenever he would use his pen. Every one knows how 
he had to renounce the beautiful study lovingly built 
for him and furnished with every appointment for 
ease and convenience because of the enthralling views 
of hill, vale, and stream to be seen from its windows. 

It seems to me evident to all of us, if not to all the 
critical world, that that great human kindness of his 
was one of the foundations, the fundamental element of 
his humor, and by it he gained the heart of the world. 

Colonel Henry Watterson offered the following recol- 
lections: 

Just after the successful production of his play. 
The Gilded Age, and the uproarious hit of the come- 
dian, Raymond, in its leading réle, I received a letter 
from Mark Twain in which he told me he had made 
in Colonel Mulberry Sellers a ciose study of a 
certain mutual kinsman and thought he had drawn 
lim to the life. ‘ But for the love of Heaven,” he 
said, “don’t whisper it, for he would never understand 
or forgive me, if he did not thrash me on sight.” 

The pathos of the part, and not his comicality, had 
most impressed him. He designed and wrote it for 
Edwin Booth. From the first and always he was 
disgusted by the Raymond portrayal. Except for its 
popularity and moriey-making, he would have with- 
drawn it from the stage as in a fit of pique Raymond 
himself did, while it was still packing the theatres. 
The original Sellers had partly brought him up 
and been very good to him; a second Don Quixote in 
appearance and not unlike the knight of La Mancha 
in character. It would have been safe for nobody 
to laugh at him—nay, by the slightest intimation, 
look, or gesture, to treat him with inconsideration, or 
any proposal of his, however preposterous, with 
levity. He once came to see me upon a public occasion 
and during a function. I knew that I must introduce 
him, and with all possible ceremony, to my colleagues. 
He was very queer: tall and peaked, wearing a black 
swallow-tailed suit shiny with age, a silk hat bound 
with black crépe to conceal its rustiness, not to in- 
dicate a recent death, but his linen was spotless as 
new-fallen snow. I had my doubts. Happily, the 
company, quite dazed by the apparition, proved deco- 
rous to solemnity, and the kind old gentleman, pleased 
with himself and proud of his “ distinguished young 
kinsman,” went away highly gratified. 

Henry van Dyke read this poem: 

MARK TWAIN 


We knew you well, dear Yorick of the West, 

The very soul of large and friendly jest, 

That loved and mocked the broad grotesque of things 
In this new world where all the folk are kings. 


Your breezy humor cleared the air, with sport 
Of shame that haunts the democratic court; 
For even where the sovereign people rule, 

A human monarch needs a royal fool. 


Your native drawl lent flavor to your wit; 
Your arrows lingered, but they always hit; 
Homeric mirth around the circle ran, 

But left no wound upon the heart of. ‘tian. 


We knew you kind in trouble, brave in pain, 

We saw your honor kept without a stain; 

We read this lesson of our Yorick’s years,— 

True wisdom comes with laughter and with tears. 





















A DETAILED AND AUTHORITATIVE REVIEW OF THE AMAZING PROGRESS 


OF AVIATION, WITH A RECORD OF ITS VICTORIES AND ITS TRAGEDIES 


century New England suffered a 
X32 witchcraft scare which threatened to 
his disrupt the colony. At Salem, 
Massachusetts, twenty women were 
executed on the charge of being 
witches. It was alleged that they 
flew about on broomsticks. Men and, 
oceasionally, women fly to-day, but 
they are not subjected to persecution or accused of 
necromancy. Instead their feats are lauded, and they 
are hailed as rulers of the air. The leading authori- 
ties on aviation predict a quick passing of this stage 
of man-flight. To them it is but a forerunner of a new 
era when the air-ship shall be like the auto of the 
present, a pleasure-craft and commercial vehicle. 

The pessimist laughs at their optimism, but the 
wonderful strides made in the science of aviation dur- 
ing the last few years give a basis for the aeronauts’ 
prospectus. On December 17, 1903, Wilbur Wright 
drove his biplane 852 feet in fifty-nine seconds, travel- 
ling at the rate of nine and a fraction miles per hour, 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. On October 28, 1910. 
Maurice Tabuteau broke all previous records for sus- 
tained flight and distance by riding through the air 
for 289 miles in six hours in his Farman biplane. The 
feat was accomplished in the aerodrome at Etampes, 
France, in a contest for the Michelin trophy and a 
money prize of four thousand dollars. Thousands of 
spectators watched Tabuteau’s flight and marvelled at 
his sustained speed of more than forty-seven miles per 
hour. 

During a period of slightly less than seven years 
aviation has passed from the impossible to a sport for 
which prizes of huge value are offered for the breaking 
of records, and the end is not yet. Rapid as the prog- 
ress has been, aviation is not without its failures and 
martyrs. Such is the history of all great achieve 
ments. To fly like the bird has been the dream of man 
for centuries. Ancient and modern history and tradi- 
tion contain many a reference to the conquest of the 
air. In the lore of every race can be found traditions 
of sky-soaring, but it remained for America to produce 
in the twentieth century a rea! bird-man who could 
and did fly, not once, but scores of times, and each time 
a greater distance. 

The way was not easy, and disaster, disappointment. 
and even death were mile-stones in the conquering of 
the sky. Otto Lilienthal, the German engineer who 
built the first practieal glider, gave up his life in the 
attempt to wrest the secret of flight from the air. 
Professor Samuel P. Langley, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, gave the best years of his life to 
the study of aeronauties. He built model aeroplanes 
which flew like birds until the engine fuel was ex- 
hausted. Yet his man-carrying machine never rose in 
flight, because a perfect starting device had not at that 
time been invented. Professor Langley’s efforts were 
ridiculed by the short-sighted, but he did not lose faith. 
“Man will fly,’ he told an intimate friend after a 
severe setback. “ though you and I may not live to see 
it.’ His prediction was true, for man had already 
stretched his wings and soared into the region of the 
clouds for miles before Langley had laid away for all 
time the problems of this life. 

The brothers Wright were deemed .cranks when they 
first began their actual experiments. Few even of their 
townfolk gave serious. thought or attention to their 
work, and they were of a truth “ prophets without 
honor in their own country.” The newspapers of the 
day contained many a quip and joke:at the expense 
of the Wrights. The Dayton, Ohio, correspondents of 
the big city papers received many a sharp rebuff from 
telegraph editors when they queried regarding the 
length of stories they should send about the Wright 
boys and their flying experiments. 

There came a sudden change, however, when Wilbur 
Wright drove his biplane through the leaping and 
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Ralph Johnstone (right) discussing a problem of 
flight with Orville Wright. Johnstone, before his 
death from a fall of 800 feet at Denver on Novem- 
ber 17th, was holder of the world’s altitude record 


bounding stage and up into the air. Flying was a 
reality! The men who had suffered the hardships 
and jeers that beset all pioneers in new movements 
suddenly found themselves attracting world-wide at- 


tention. They had solved the mystery of the atmos- 
phere. They no longer leaped and bounded along the 


ground in their aeroplane; they flew. At last here was 
something new under the sun, and the world stood 
still and marvelled. 

Not so the aviators. A new field of unlimited 
breadth and height lay before them. They flew, to be 
sure, but the air was not yet fettered, a subject to 
slave at the will of man. The science of aviation has 
advanced rapidly since the day when Wilbur Wright 
flew 852 feet in just one second short of a minute; but 
one-half has not been told, and the deeds of the bird- 
men of to-day will soon be forgotten in the wonders 
of the morrow. This is evidenced by the great strides 
made during the year now drawing to a close. There 
is hardly a department of aviation in which new 
records have not been made during 1910. The old 
marks for distance, duration of flight, height, and 
passenger-carrying have all been surpassed during the 
past twelve months, and so rapid is the progress that 
the records are being altered almost daily. 

This department of aeronautics has not received the 
attention in the past that will be allotted to it in the 
future. The wonderful increase in the number of bird- 
men and flying-meets, held under the management of 
those who knew little of the details necessary for a suc- 
cessful conduction of such exhibitions, has caused much 
confusion in the recording of such feats. Conditions 
are not uniform and time alone can straighten out the 


abroad 
working on the task, and during the coming year 
tabulations will be produced which will show in con- 
cise form each step in the battle of man to harness 
the one element which has until recently defied his 


tangled records. Experts both here and are 


efforts. It is sufficient for the present to divide avia- 
tion into distance and speed flights, altitude-soaring, 
and passenger-earrying. Each of these divisions can 
in time be subdivided and classified to types of ma- 
chine, engine horse-power, and other mechanical fea- 
tures. 

To the layman the question of distance and sustained 
ilight naturally appears to be the most important, 
since it tells in miles and fractions of time the prog- 
ress made in the conquering of the air. For almost 
three years following the memorial flight of December 
17, 1903, the Wright brothers were the undisputed 
kings of the air. The initial volitation of 852 feet 
soon paled into insignificance as the distance covered 
by the Wrights increased. During 1904 the Dayton 
aviators made more than one hundred flights, the best 
being one of three miles on November 9th. The next 
twelve months saw fewer air trips. but longer ones as 


the mystery of air was by degrees mastered. On 
October 5th, 1905, Wilbur Wright drove his sky 


chariot a distance of twenty-four miles in thirty-eight 
minutes at Daytor and flying had passed the short- 
distance stage. It was, however, more than a year 
later before the first authentic European victory was 
wrested from the air by A. Santos-Dumont, who trav- 
elled a trifle more than 700 feet at Bagatelle, France, 
on November 13, 1906. 

The number of the aeronauts multiplied rapidly, 
distance flights increased, and speed records were low- 
ered. During 1907 the Wrights, Santos-Dumont, Leon 
Delagrange, Henry Farman, Louis Blériot, and a few 
others made many flights. The rush of air wings and 
the explosion of motors increased, until last year the 
bird-man clan numbered its hundreds of experienced 
aviators and thrice as many pupils and apprentices. 
Cross-country and cross-water flights grew numerous 
and spectacular. At the end of 1909 Henry Farman 
held the duration and distance record of 144 miles 
made in four hours seventeen minutes and fifty-three 
seconds in his flight at Mourmelon, France. Marvel- 
lous as this feat appeared at the time, the record 
shifted twice during the first eight months of the 
present year. On July 10, 1910, Jan Olieslager, the 

. Belgian aviator, flew 244 miles in five hours five min- 
utes and five seconds at Rheims, France. Less than 
four months later these figures were brushed aside 
when Maurice Tabuteau in a continuous flight cov- 
ered 289 miles in about six hours. 

For the man on the ground the second most inter- 
esting feature of aeronautics is the carrying capacity 
of the aeroplane. The old jingle, ‘Up in a Balloon, 
boys, dancing round the moon” takes on added mean- 
ing these days, although it is necessary to substitute 
biplane or monoplane for the old spherical balloon in 
order to be up to date. At every aviation meet now 
there are any number of volunteers and applicants for 
free joy rides up into the atmosphere. To say that 
one has soared like a bird in an aeroplane marks one 
as being a companion of royalty, ex-Presidents, anid 
other near-aviators and altogether a superior sort of 
person. 

This is all right as far as it goes, but in order to 
reach a satisfactory commercial stage the aeroplane 
must be developed to the point at which it will carry 
passengers with reasonable safety. The automobile 
would never have reached the point of popularity 
which it now enjoys had the motor-car proved in- 
capable of transporting more than the one person neces- 
sary to operate the machinery. With this in mind, the 
airplane-builders and operators are constantly experi- 
menting to improve the lifting and carrying capacity 
of their sky craft. Progress in this department of 
aviation has not been as rapid as in others, but thie 


















































Grahame -White, winner of the 
Gordon-Bennett cup race of 1910 


Le Blanc, holder of the world’s continu- 
ous speed record, made at Belmont Park 
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Wynmalen, holder of the world’s 
cross-country record with passenger 











Louis Bregust, holder of the 
world’s passenger-carrying record 
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Tabuteau, holder of the world’s record for continuous flight, being congrat- 
ulated by King Alfonso of Spain on the completion of a successful flight 


experts confidently predict that the next few 
will see vast strides in this direction. 

To Leon Delagrange, who was killed at Bordeaux 
last January by a fall following the breaking of his 
monoplane wing, belongs the credit of the first flight 
With a passenger. Yet the interval between Wright’s 
initial from the ground and Delagrange’s feat 
was almost five years. It was not until March, 1908, 
that the aeroplane successfully swept up into the air 
with men.  tlenry Farman was the passenger 
Delagrange selected for the trial, and the pair flew 
-ome four hundred feet before returning to the earth. 
The time consumed in this aerial journey was about 
three seconds, and the event was heralded ‘around the 
world as another evidence of the wonders of aviation. 
On September 17th of the same year Orville Wright 
circled about Fort Myer, Virginia, for a distance of 
three miles with Lieutenant Selfridge as a passenger. 
When the four-minute trip was completed the two men 
lay under a heap of broken planes and motor. The 
cause of the accident was the breaking of a plane 
and fouling of the propeller under the extra strain 
caused by ecireling in treacherous, gusty wind, As a 
result of the fall Lieutenant Selfridge died, being the 
first victim of a long list of killed in heavier-than-air 
machines and Wright was confined in the hospital for 
some weeks. 

There were plenty of volunteers for the hazardous 
flights, however, and the passenger-carrying feats con- 
tinued to grow in number and distance. Even before 
the accident which cost the life of Lieutenant Selfridge 
a woman had been initiated into the cloud elan. On 
July Sth Delagrange had made a flight of five hundred 
feet with Mlle. Therese Pietier as a companion at 
Turin, Italy. At the clese of 1908 the record was held 
by Wilbur Wright, who had carried Painleve about for 
forty-six miles in his biplane at Anvours, France, on 
October 10th in something like seventy minutes. With 
the opening of the 1909 aviation season new records 
sprang up both here and abroad. Orville Wright car- 
nied Captain Englehardt up near Berlin, Germany, for 
a trip of 1 hour 35 minutes 47 seconds on September 
Mth, and on October 2d had as a guest in his biplane 
Crown-Prince William of Germany for a ten-minute 
Hight. 

Other aviators were active, and Delagrange, Farman, 
Captain Cody (the English tlier), Lefebvre, Calderara, 
and Legagneux vied with the Wrights in this feature 
of tlving. The palm went to Louis Blériot, however, 
who on June 12th forced his monoplane to carry three 
This 


years 


rise 


two 


men for a distance of almost one thousand feet. 
achievement was accomplished at) Juvissy, and his 
companions in the feat were Santos- Dumont and 


fournier, These various efforts in the passenger-earry- 
ing line were easily eclipsed, however, during the year 
now drawing to a close. 

the Jast day of January, 1910, the sky pilots 
Nebrated the new year when Van der Born’ tlew 
ut Chalons, France, for one hour and forty-nine min- 
This was a new world’s record 








utes With a passenger. 


for sustained two-men flight. One month and three 
days later Daniel Kinet erased these figures at Mour- 
melon, France, when he soared about with a man pas- 


senger for 2 hours 191, minutes, 
Hlenrv) Farman, however, gave a better demonstra- 
tion of the acroplane’s lifting capacity when he gave 


2 oman and woman an aerial joy ride of 1 hour 
2' minutes, at Chalons, France. on Mareh 5th. 
This was soon surpassed, for on April 30th Roger 
Sommer sailed about in’ the air near Mourmelon, 


France, for five minutes, sustaining in his flier three 
men and 2 woman. The real value of the feat can be 
realized when it is stated that the combined weight 
of the human cargo was only forty pounds less than 
the weight of the aeroplane. Another forecast of what 
is to come in the future can be gathered from the 
achievement of Louis Brégust, who on August 29th 
took up five passengers at Lille, France, and_ sky- 
planed about for one minute and two seconds before 
dropping baek to earth. Another demonstration of 
use to which the modern air- 
be put in future military operations was 


the earrving ability and 
ship may 


made on June 9th when Lieutenant Fequant carried 
two passengers across country from Chalons to Vin- 
cennes, a distance of 105% miles, in two and one-half 
hours; and Henry Wynmalen, the Dutch flier, travelled 
from Paris to Brussels and return, a distance of about 
350 miles, in 15 hours 38 minutes 28 seconds, elapsed 
time, making a new record for two-man aeroplaning. 

Probably less effort has. been expended in soaring 
than in any other direction of aeronautics. Aside 
from a record-breaking and purse-hunting feat, it has 
little value. Less than two years ago the altitude 
record was 360 feet, made by Wilbur Wright at 
Anvours, France, on December 18, 1908, in a sixty- 
mile flight. In less than a year the distance upward 
had been increased to almost 2,000 feet by Louis Paul- 
han at Mourmelon, France, on November 25, 1909. 

These early climbs into the clouds were dwarfed 
during the present year, and before the summer had 
waned the altitude reccrd stood to the credit of George 
Chavez, who previous to the flight across the Alps, 
which resulted in his death, rose to a height of 8,400 
feet. These figures were in turn brushed aside when 
Henry Wynmalen disappeared entirely from view at 
Mourmelon, only to return with a new record of 9,174 
feet.. The trip aloft consumed more than two hours, 
yet he volplaned back in thirteen minutes. The limit 
of sky-soaring had not been reached, however, and it 
remained for an American, Ralph Johnstone, at the 
international meet held at Belmont Park, Long Island, 
in October to make a still higher climb. 

This was one of the chief honors for which the bird- 
men fought all through the meeting. Johnstone dis- 
appeared from view of even strong field-glasses in a 
perfectly clear sky during the upward trip which re- 
quired more than ninety minutes, and returned in less 
than ten minutes. His speed in volplaning back to 
earth was estimated at times to be more than 200 
miles per hour. At Denver on November 17th he was 
killed by a fall of 800 feet. 

While no such speed as this has ever been attained 
in straightaway or circular flights against time, some 





remarkable performances have been recorded during the 
past two years. It is a peculiar feature of aviation 
that danger of accidents decreases as the speed of the 
aeroplane is increased. On land the reverse is true, 
In automobile-racing, the closest parallel to aeronautic 
speed contests, the danger of accidents is greater at 
highest speed. In the air races the aviator feels safest 
when he is flying a mile a minute or even faster, for 
at such velocity his aeroplane is less affected by air 
* pockets,” sudden gusts, flaws, and other unexpected 
and invisible dangers that beset the air lanes. 

A study of the existing records shows that in speed- 
ing, as in other departments of aviation, the present 
year has been the greatest in the history of flying. 
With but few exceptions the existing records have been 
created during 1910. Some idea of the progress made 
can be gathered from a comparison of the best average 


speed in 1909 and this year to November Ist. On 
October 26, 1909, Delagrange averaged almost. fifty 


miles per hour in a six-mile test at the Doncaster, 
England, meet. Santos-Dumont’s supporters claimed 
59.6 miles per hour at St.-Cyr, France, on September 
12th, but this was not verified. 

Just a year and three days after Delagrange’s feat 
the international race for the Gordon Bennett Cup 
was held at Belmont Park, Long Island. The winner 
was Grahame-White of the English team, who flew 
62.1 miles in 61 minutes 4.03 seconds, winning the 
trophy and the 1911 meet for England. His average 
speed for the full distance was 60.08 miles per hour. 
Even this speed was exceeded by Alfred Le Blane of 
the French team, who circled nineteen laps of the 
course, a distance of 59.37 miles, in 52 minutes 49.03 
seconds, or an average speed of sixty-six and one-half 
miles. Le Blane averaged seventy miles per hour on 
his first lap and flew ahead of the world’s record for 
every lap thereafter until he appeared to have the 
trophy won fer France. Just after he started on his 
last lap the engine stopped for lack of fuel; the French- 
man lost control of his flier and crashed into a tele- 
graph pole, thus ending all chances of winning the 
Bennett speed cup. These figures do not equal either 
the motor-eyele or auto records, but Hamilton’s four 
miles at Memphis, December 2d, in 3 minutes 1 second, 
was equal to 79.2 miles per hour. Every speed record 
from the five-kilometre mark upward has been bettered 
during 1910, and the end is not vet. 

Marked advances were also made in cross-country 
and over-water flving during the year now drawing to 
a close. On May 29th Glenn Curtiss flew from Albany 
to Governors Island, New York City, a distance of 137 
miles, in two hours and thirty-two minutes. Fifteen 
days later Charles K. Hamilton skyplaned from Gov- 
ernors Island to Philadelphia and return, a distance of 
175 miles, in three hours and twenty-seven minutes, 
elapsed time. On August 20th Clifford B. Harmon 
sailed from Garden City, Long Island, to Greenwich, 
Connecticut, across Long Island Sound, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, in twenty-nine minutes. Curtiss 
made another spectacular flight on August 31st when 
he flew over. Lake Erie from Cleveland, Ohio, to Cedar 
Point, Ohio, covering sixty-five miles in seventy-eight 
minutes. The next day he returned over the same route 
in 102 minutes. Arch. Hoxsey travelled 104 miles 
through the air from Springfield, Illinois, to St. Louis, 
Missouri, on October 8th in three hours and forty-two 
minutes without a stop. 

During the international meet at Belmont Park 
three aviators competed for the $10,000 prize offered 
for a flight from the park to and around the Statue 
of Liberty and return, a distance of approximately 
thirty-four miles. John Moisant, the Chicago aviator, 
finished in 34 minutes 38.84 seconds, Grahame-White, 
the English flier, in 55 minutes 21.30 seconds, and 
Count de Lesseps, the French aeronaut, in 41 minutes 
56.28 seconds. The honor of the most remarkable of 
all long-distance events during 1910, however, un- 
doubtedly belongs to Henry Wynmalen, who on October 
17th and 18th flew from Paris to Brussels and_ re- 
turn, some 350 miles, in 15 hours 38 minutes 28 sec- 
onds, elapsed time. Wynmalen carried a passenger all 
the way and establisiied a new world’s record for long- 

(Continued on page 25) 





























The cradle of aviation. 
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The little building in the rear is the Wright brothers’ first shop at Dayton, Ohio 
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THE STORY OF THE PAINTING OF THE CELEBRATED PICTURE BY GHIR- 
LANDAJO, “AN OLD MAN AND A CHILD,” WHICH HANGS IN THE LOUVRE 


By Eunice and Constance Grosvenor 


we MOOOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO, | one- 
tote eid time maker of gold and silver gar- 


YW lands, erstwhile broker, pre-emi- 
X~ nently painter, looked down from 
> his window upon the street and the 
\N passers-by. He held in his hand a 
WY . Ay sheet of parchment, and fingered 
eres >: 38 his pencil idly, then made a rapid 
sketch of a portly dame and of a 
croup of mendicant friars, catching at their charac- 
teristic movements, and expressing them in a few 
rapid strokes. He was past master at seizing a 
likeness, and, although these caricatures were but a 
diversion when he grew weary of more serious work, 
they were such vivid portrayals of types that he often 
found them of service when he was at work in good 
earnest. 

A group of girls passed by. One looked up laugh- 
ingly. He strove to catch the trick of movement as 
she turned her finely 
poised head, frowned at 





scornfully at this impertinence, and*were about, to 
turn her out, when Ghirlandajo reproved them by 
taking up the basket and declaring that he would 
decorate it with his own hand. 

“Lose no chance to paint, no matter what you 
paint,” was his comment. 


One fine morning Sandro Botticelli, a former pupil 
of Ghirlandajo, came to the bottega to see the master’s 
latest picture, a portrait of a noble lady of the house 
of Tornabuoni. Sandro pointed admiringly at the firm 
modelling of the girl’s slim throat, and was flattering 
in his comment upon the distinction with which the 
subject had been treated. 

“The painting of the brow—the hair—how skilfully 
you have painted them!” Sandro exclaimed. ‘“ And 
how vital you have made her!” 

Ghirlandajo laughed merrily, clapped his friend on 
the shoulder, and said with mock boastfulness: 





his failure, drew his 
erayon_ across. the 
sketch, and cast it 
aside. He was turning 
from the window, when 
an uproar aroused: his 
curiosity, and, gazing 
down into the street, he 
beheld an old man’ fol- 
lowed by a noisy crowd 
of boys. It was plain 
from their  gesticula- 
tions and jeering cries 
that they were mocking 
him. Their terms of 
opprobrium had _ the 
stinging force of blows. 
He saw that the man’s 
deformity was the cause 
of their derision. What 
a curious old fellow he 
was, with his shambling 
gait and abnormal nose, 
a nose swollen to thrice 
its proper dimensions, 
inflamed and_ covered 
with wart-like growths. 
This was too good an 
opportunity to miss. 
Here was something in- 
deed to sketch, and ina 
flash he had seized 
crayon and parchment, 
and had made so force- 
ful a picture that he 
roared with laughter at 
his portrayal of the 
comical old man. This 
little intermezzo__ re- 
freshed him. He pinned 
the sketch to the wall, 
and turned back to 
work on the portrait. 
Ghirlandajo had not 
always been a painter. 
His father, Tommaso, 
had plied the trade of 














goldsmith, and had re- 
ceived orders from far 
and near for the votive 
offerings in precious 
metals for which he had 
become famous. He had also fashioned rarely beauti- 
ful garlands in gold and silver, and these chancing to 
find favor with the fair ladies of Florence, it came to 
pass that the name Ghirlandajo (maker of garlands) 
attached itself to him. The old Tommaso’s popularity 
waxed so- great that he was eager to have his son 
follow the same trade, and for a while Domenico had 
worked contentedly at his side. But as time went on, 
the boy grew weary of the tiresome routine of the 
work. He spent every moment away from the shop 
in diligently learning how to draw and to use color, 
and as he became more skilful in painting, the con- 
sciousness of his power came upon him. His energy 
was tireless in the pursuit of art. Even while working 
with his father, he often made sketches secretly of 
persons who came to the shop. Finally, feeling that he 
could stand the restraint upon him no longer, he left 
the good father and set up a bottega of his own. 
One day a woman brought in a basket and asked 
if one of the apprentices would paint a garland of 
flowers upon its handle for her. The pupils laughed 


“An Old Man and a Child,” by Ghirlandajo 


“ Wait until you see my cartoons for the St. Jerome 
that is to be frescoed in the church of Ognissanti. 1| 
warn you that you will be hard put to it to outrank 
me in the competition.” 

Sandro met the boast responsively. 

“He laughs best who laughs last. My cartoons 
may be preferred to yours, and my St. Jerome may 
adorn the walls of Ognissanti in spite of your con- 
fidence that you are to win.” Thus speaking, he 
turned toward the door, but Ghirlandajo stayed him. 

“T had almost forgotten that I had wished to con- 
sult you about a frame for my fine lady. To whom 
ean I entrust the making of it?” 

Sandro thought awhile and replied: 

“T have it. There is an old man who lives high 
up in a little house across the Arno, near the wine- 
shop of the old Crinello. I know not his name, but 
it would be easy to trace him. Every one knows him 
because he is curiously disfigured. He is a good 
artisan in his way, and has done some rare work, 
which has won him the patronage of many a noble 





family. He lives in retreat to eseape ridicule, and 
seldom ventures abroad.” 

Ghirlandajo caught up his hat to start forth at 
once in search of the frame-maker, anxious to 
have the company of his friend for part of the way. 

The two artists set off, jesting as they walked, and 
parted at the bridge. As he left his friend, Botticeth 
repeated his minute instructions for finding the frame 
maker. They proved misleading, however, and Ghir- 
landajo spent a weary hour in fruitless seareh. In 
despair, he was about to abandon his quest, and the 
day being hot, he entered the wine-shop that Sandro 
had mentioned, and called for a cup of wine to quench 
his thirst. Crinello, honest host that he was, brought 
it himself, and stopped to chat with the artist, who in 
earlier days had often, patronized. him. 

“Many a day has passed since we have seen you 
here,” said the shopkeeper, as he set the cup and 


flask upon the table. “ And the other gentleman, your 
pupil, I hear that he too is a great painter.” 
The talk grew reminiscent. The fate of this and 


that comrade was discussed, and finally the artist 
mentioned that he had passed that way hoping to find 
a frame-maker who was said to live in the vieiity. 
Crinello’s face lit up. 

“Why, surely [ know your man,” he exelaimed. “ A 
rare fellow at his trade. He lives hard by.” 

He beckoned to a boy who was at work in the 


shop. 
“Take this gentleman to the dwelling-place of the 
old gilder with the bloated nose,” he ordered. And 


Ghirlandajo, puzzled by this allusion, nodded his 
thanks and followed the boy. 

“ Molte grazie, Signore,” said the lad, as he took the 
proffered coin. “ Mount up three flights, and you 
will find him.” 

The house was a poor, half-ruined building, and 
Ghirlandajo noticed with surprise that a splendid 
equipage upon which were blazoned the arms of the 
Tornabuoni was drawn up before the door. Sandro 
was right when he said that the old fellow had the 
patronage of the influential, he said to himself, as he 
climbed up the rickety stairs. 

On reaching the top of the house, he paused to 
get his breath. The prattling voice of a child caused 
h:m to turn and look curiously through the half-open 
door in front of him. He saw a little boy, richly 
apparelled, near whom stood a liveried servant who 
earried a large gilt box. 

“When | come again, you must have a_ little 
coffer just like the padre’s—for me!” cried the child. 
As he spoke he rushed back into the room, and threw 
himself upon an old man, who sat apart near an open 
window. 

Ghirlandajo caught his breath. 

“Saints in heaven, what a picture!” he murmured. 

In complete trust and confidence the child looked up 
into the face of the old man, deformed, it is true, but 
to the child beautiful and good. A soul, honest and 
sweet, beamed from his eyes; a kindly smile trans 
figured his face. The poor old gilder and the son ot 
Florence’s great house were linked together by natures 
equally pure and child-like. The impression, instan 
taneous as it was, was imprinted upon the artist's 
memory. 

“T must put this on canvas,” he exclaimed. 

He had spoken aloud, and for the first time the 
others noticed that a stranger was among them. The 
child and the servant took their leaye, and Ghirlan- 
dajo was soon busy instructing the artisan as to how 
he should follow the design for a frame that he wished 
to order. 

Artists are proverbially absent-minded, and it was 
not until he had entered his bottega and chanced to 
eatch sight, of the caricature that he had pinned to 
the wall that Ghirlandajo realized that it was a like 
ness of the old gilder. A wave of contrition swept 
over him. That which had appealed to him purely 
from an artistic standpoint now seemed a_ necessity 
as a rendering of scant justice. Why, he had made a 
monster of the old fellow. His expiation must be com 
plete. In rich robe of cardina! red he would paint him 
as he looked down upon the child with an expression 
that still lingered in the artist’s mind as little short 
of angelic. 

Those who paid tribute to the works of Ghirlandajo 
in the following year united in thinking that of all the 
paintings that had eome from his. facile brush, the 
picture of the old man and the child was the most 
wonderful. Sandro Botticelli phrased his sentiment 
tersely. 

“When your ceilings and your St. Jeromes are for- 
gotten,” he said, “this presentation of the triumph ot 
a beautiful soul will be treasured as your masterpiece. 


Sunset on the Marsh 


Over the meadows’ drift and rack 
The wavering dream of a city lies; 

Dim in the red day’s circling track, 
Thin, beaten gold, the sunset dies. - 


Tawny and mauve, and splashed with wine— 
Or islands of emerald plumed with mist— 


Acres on acres the rushes shine, 


As the long sky deepens to amethyst. 


By Ada Foster Murray 


Fair is this stretch of the countryside 
In the morning. gleam, in the evening glow: 
But.the. swaths in the rushes grow more wide, 
And the old earth gods are crying low. 





They shrink from the urban pioneer. 
From the rush of the town’s engulfing tide. 


Wait, little gods, ye need not fear, 





For cities have fallen and men have died. 















11E scowling gates of the jail swung 
wide and two men emerged into the 


+ 
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sunlight. They jostled each other 
in their eagerness to reach the 


street, as if they feared that some 
excuse might yet be found to detain 
them. 

Now that they had gained the open 
and knew that they were free, they 
paused irresolute, glanced back toward the prison, and 
stood still, gaping; it seemed almost as though they 
iad already tired of being masterless and were coveting 
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captivity. 

The warder, who had unlocked the gates, leaned 
against the stonework, jangling his keys, watching 
them with quiet cynicism. He had seen it all before, 
how the routine and the iron discipline made weaklings 
out of men, robbing even the most daring of. their 
initiative. He knew that the cruelest punishment of 
most prisoners is not endured in the cells, but in the 
first hours of release. 

* Cheer up, boys,” he said, kindly; * you'll 
te it. Seems kind o’ strange at first, don’t it, 
these years?” 

One of the men nodded. He was an old-timer, white- 
haired and broken: he had been a_sneak-thief for 
upward of half a century and had spent two-thirds 


get used 
after all 
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of his manhood peering out from prison gratings. He 
was accustomed to be subservient; so he gave a watery 
smile and whispered hoarsely, “I guess we'll pull 
through all right, mister; and, if they don’t use us 
right over there,’ waving his hand vaguely to indicate 
everything that was not captive, “we can always do 
something and get brought back here.” 

The second man frowned angrily at hearing himself 
included in the last part of this sentence. He was 
much younger than his companion, and did not look 
over thirty. Tall and athletic in build, he carried him- 


self with an erectness which was almost military. His 
forehead was broad, his features clean-cut and 
scholarly, his eyes gray and naturally honest. Despite 


his close-eropped hair and unfashionable attire, he had 
the indefinable distinction and ceurtesy of a gentleman 
born and bred, 

Turning te the warder impatiently, he asked, * Can 
you tell me the way to the nearest station? I want to 
board a train going eastward.” 

The warder laughed good-naturedly; he was amused 
at this sudden resurrection of caste-spirit in a man 
whom it might have been his duty to have flogged 
yesterday. ‘ Well, well!’ he exclaimed. “So you've 
got important business already! We didn’t give you 
much of a chance to get up the geography of this old 
town when first you came here, did we?” 

Then he gave the desired information. As he stepped 
back into the jail and the two men moved away, he 
called out after them: “ Say, boys, if you’re ever hard- 
up and want a bed and breakfast, you know where to 
come. It costs you nothin’ at our hotel; me and the 
government is always happy to entertain old friends.” 

A group of people who had collected outside the 
gates to watch for the discharge of prisoners, hearing 
the warder’s parting shot, set up a titter. The younger 
of the two ex-convicts flushed. Squaring his shoulders 
and holding up his head, he made toward the crowd 
with a gesture that was threatening. As though he 
had been stricken with smallpox, room was made for 
him to pass, the men falling back hurriedly and grin- 
ning up at him in ill-disguised terror, the women 
uttering little shrieks and gathering in their skirts to 
avoid contamination. 

He walked swiftly, anxious to get away from these 
witnesses of his degradation and to reach some spot 
where his record was not known and he might be un- 
ashamed. His white-haired companion tottered along 
behind, half running in 
his feeble efforts to 
keep up; at last, spent 











with the exertion, he 
cried, “ Say, Knightly, 
you ain’t goin’ to de- 
sert an old pal, are 
you?” 

Baden Knightly 
turned. ‘ What’s the 
matter now?” he asked, 
fiercely. “*‘ You’ve got 
no claim on me. All 
that happened over 
there is past,” jerking 
his head in the direc- 
tion of the prison; “I 
want to blot it out 
from my memory, and 
you must be forgotten 





with it. I’m going 
home to my wife, I tell 
you.” 

The old man bowed 
his head in assent and 
sniffed. “All right, 
lad. All right,” he 
muttered, and without 


raising his eyes, turned 
to depart. 

Knightly watched 
him shuffle a few steps, 
then called him_ back. 
“ Here; but. Billy, tell 
me what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Billy paused, but he 
did not come back. 
“T ain’t got nowhere 
to go,” he faltered, 
“and no one to care 
whether I stay in or 
come out. I guess the 


jail’s my home—out 
here I feel somehow 
lost.” 


“Well, but what do 
you think I can do for 
you?” 

“Dun’no’. Just let 
me be with you a little 
longer, I guess. We 
was pals over there— 
and now I’m so durned 
lonesome that I don’t 








“So that was the reason!” he whispered, gnawing at his hands 


know what to do about 
i.” 
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-have spoiled me for the world. 























Billy’s voice broke, and he fell to shedding the easy 
tears of the aged. The next thing he knew was that 
Knightly’s arm was round his shoulders. ‘“ Speak up, 
old friend,” he was saying; “ I’m going to be so happy 
to-day that you must be happy too. Now tell me, what 
is there that I can do for you?” 

“Let me stay with you a little longer. I won't 
do you no harm, nor give you away. I’ll behave my- 
self. I'll just keep very quiet and pretend I don’t 
know you. Let old Billy ‘company you part way on 
your journey. When yovrre tired of him, all you’ve 
got to do is to tell him to go. Then he'll wait till 
yow’re out o’ sight and do something to get hisself 
arrested,‘and so get back home—over there.” 

Knightly thought for a few seconds; then, turning 
on his heel, “Come on,” he said, abruptly. 

They walked to the station in silence. It was Sun- 
day morning. and the bells were ringing for service. 
On their way they met family groups moving chureh- 
ward. In the jail-city most residents were familiar 
with the gait of a recently discharged convict; Baden 
Knightly suffered the humiliation of seeing mothers 
hastily collecting their children, as a hen does her 
chickens at a hint of danger, as he passed. He won- 
dered whether Lucy in the old days, before her husband 
had become a pariah, would have behaved like that. 
Billy didn’t wonder. He didn’t seem to notice. He 
had been too long excommunicated to be able to muster 
the power of resentment; after forty years of such 
treatment, he took it as a matter of course. 

On presenting themselves at the ticket-office, they 
learned that an east-bound train would be due in half 
an hour. The agent looked at them hard, and followe.! 
them with his eyes as they moved away. On the first 
opportunity he communicated his suspicions to the 
train-despatcher; the train-despateher handed on iis 
information to the baggage-master; when the east- 
bound train drew in, the baggage-master warned the 
conductor and the brakemen; so by the time the con- 
ductor had collected all the tickets, every passenger 
on the train was aware that two ex-convicts were 
aboard. 

Knightly glued his face to the window, trying not 
to notice the cruelty of the questioning eyes. He 
watched the brightness of the spring, and feasted his 
fancy on the greenness of the grass. It was two whole 
years since he had seen anything like that; in the jail 
all seasons had been the same—an interminable stretch 
of grayness. 

At midday ‘they drew into Seaford, a pleasant little 
manufacturing town, and there they alighted. 

“ Billy,’ he said, turning to his companion, “ this 
is where I lived before my trouble came. My wife has 
been true to me, and has always believed that I was 
innocent. She promised, when they took me away, to 
keep everything just the same, so that when I came 
back we might pick up our life where it was dropped. 
She hasn’t kept her word, though; eight months after 
they carried me off our baby arrived, so it ’Il be all 
different. She hasn’t seen me in two years—I wouldn’t 
let her; and I’ve never had a glimpse of our little 
child. So you see our first meeting will be very hard, 
and—and,” his voice broke and he whispered the last 
two words, “ very sacred.—Billy, good-by; I’m going 
home now.” 

He held out his hand it 
gently. ‘ Good-by, pard, and good luck to you,” he 
said. “I never had no home and I never had no wife; 
but I can guess what they means to those as_ have. 
Our friendship was made in jail, and I don’t yet know 
what made a swell like you stoop to such a rotten old 
bum as I’ve become at seventy. I'll be back behind 
bars in a fortnight, I reckon; forty years in quod 
T’ll never forget you, 
pard; and I hope to God I’ll never set eyes on you 
again.” 

Knightly let go his hand and clutched him tightly 
by the arms, swaying him to and fro, peering down 





and the old man took 
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into his eyes. He couldn’t trust himself to speak yet; 
when he did, his voice trembled and his face quivered 
like a woman’s. 

“See here, Billy,” he said, “ you’re old enough to 
he my father. My father’s dead; he died two years 
ago. I’m going to give you a piece of my mind. 
You’re an old fool. You’re as good a man as God has 
made. and you don’t know it. I’m not going to let you 
drift back to jail; d’you hear what I say? Another 
sentence would kill you. Here’s all the money I’ve got; 
| don’t need it any longer. In four hours’ time you be 
round by the station entry; when I’ve explained things 
to my wife, I'll come back and fetch you. You're going 
to live with me until you find work. D’you hear that?” 

Without giving Billy time to thank him, he hurried 
away. 

The trolleys didn’t run in Seaford on Sundays, so 
he had to walk. He remembered with a smile that this 
delay was his own doing, for, years ago, when he was 
a prominent citizen, he had helped to put through the 
Sunday anti-traffie law. 

He came at last, on the outskirts of the town, within 
sight of a house, surrounded by woodlands, standing 
on a hill. Even at that distance he watched to see a 
face at the windows. When he reached the entrance 
into the grounds he could no longer restrain himself; 
doubling up his arms, he broke into a run. He arrived 
at the front door panting, and tugged at the bell. The 


sound of it echoed faintly through the house. He was . 


a little disappointed in Lucy; he had notified her a 
week ago that this was to be the day of days. That 
she had not met him at the station was quite in order, 
for he had begged her not to do so; but she might 
have sent a carriage—and even now she kept him wait- 
ing. He grew impatient and rang again. Still no one 
answered. He took ‘to battering the panels of the door 
with his feet and hands. 

Presently he heard a movement in* an upper room. 
A window was pushed open and a shrill voice ex- 
claimed: “Good Lord! Don’t you know it’s Sunday? 
Making such a row and disturbin’ folks’ rest!” 

He stepped back’ from under the veranda on to the 
lawn. A frowsy woman was looking down on him 
from his own bedroom; her eyes were sleepy and she 
was only partly dressed. He had never seen her be- 
fore. “ Well, speak up, man,” she called. “ What is 
it that you want?” 

“T want to get into my own house, 
* And who the devil are you?” 

“Your own house, indeed!” the woman sneered. 
“You look like it. This house is Mrs. Knightly’s; 
and she’s gone away to the country, nine miles from 
here. I guess I know who owns this house; I’m left 
in charge.” 

She had withdrawn her head and was preparing to 
slam down the window, when he stayed her by saying, 
“Well, ['m Mr. Knightly, and I want to know my 
wife’s address.” 

She leaned out again with a new interest. “Oh, so 
yowre Mr. Knightly, are you?” she drawled, surveying 
him from top to toe. “ Well, I never! [ve heered 
about you. Got anything to prove it?” 

“Yes. I can describe to you everything that’s in 
that room.” 

The woman laughed brutally. ‘ Bet yer you can’t; 
everything that was in this room has been moved out.” 

After much palaver and anger and coaxing he per- 
suaded her to give him his wife’s address. She wasn’t 
sure whether she was doing right about it, but there! 
she pitied the poor gentleman, she said, 

All through the long and dusty afternoon he 
tramped; it was a warm day in spring and the effort 
was fatiguing. He was thirsty and hungry, having 
eaten nothing since the prison breakfast. But it 
wasn’t his physical discomfort that troubled him; he 
was racking his brains to find an explanation for 
Lucy’s removal. An inspiration came to him. Yes, 
that was the reason—it must be so. She knew that it 
would be hard for him to settle down at first in an 
environment where everything was known. A_ few 
weeks in the country, where they could overlive the 
past and the disgrace of the jail, would make things 
easier. It was just like Lucy to foresee, and under- 
stand, and plan. 

But even now he couldn’t imagine why she should 
have failed to notify him. There could be only one 
excuse—that she had written, and for some reason the 
letter had not reached him. He hadn’t heard from her 
for a fortnight, which was curious. The letter had 
probably been delayed or lost. 

Toward evening he topped the crest of a hill and 
looked down into a quiet valley. Its sides were divided 
into pastures, in which cattle were grazing. He could 
hear the lowing of the cows, heavy with milk, as the 
bars were thrown down and the dairymen drove them 
to the byres. Through the length of the valley ran a 
river, along whose banks the farms lay scattered. In 
its very heart was a village, hidden in elms, through 
whose branches the lights in the cottages twinkled. 
Above the elms a spire jutted out; he wondered 
whether she had prayed for him in the church that 
morning. As he watched, the sun sank under cloud 
and the moon drifted up from obscurity. His eyes 
filled with tears at sight of so much stillness and 
beauty; it was so far removed from the clamor and 
brutality of his last two years of experience. In a 
storm of uncontrollable passion, he covered up his eyes 
with his hands; the sudden kindness of the world was 
tco poignant—more than he could endure. 

At the foot of the hill he met a boy, and stopped 
him to inquire where the lady lived who had recently 
come to the valley. The boy scratched his head, re- 
peating the words; then he brightened up and added, 
“It’s Mrs. Knightly you’ll be meaning, I guess—she’s 
got a baby.” : 

At this point he seemed to take more notice of his 
questioner and began to be less friendly. “ Mrs. 
Knightly is a great lady,” he said; “she keeps a rig 
and a girl to push her go-cart. What d’you want with 
her anyway ?” 

Having convinced the boy that his business was im- 
portant in spite of his soiled appearance, he was 
directed to go straight down the main street, past the 
church, till he came to a double-fronted house with a 
white gate and green veranda. 





’ 


’ he said, sharply. 
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He went forward hastily until he reached the white 
gate; then for the first time he hesitated. A doubt 
had shouldered its way forward from the back of his 
mind—what if she did not want him? What if she 
should be shocked at his outward change? But his 
heart cried out for her. Mustering his energies, he 
dragged himself up the path. 

The door was answered promptly by a tidy maid, 
dressed in black, wearing « cap and apron. 

Was Mrs. Knightly at home? Yes, but just at 
present she was busy, putting baby to bed; could he 
leave any message, or would he call again later? He 
couldn’t! Well, then, he had better step inside and 
wait. What was his name? He wouldn’t give it! 
Then he could take a seat in the hall until Mrs. 
Knightly was ready. 

Left to himself, he gazed stealthily round and pushed 
open a door to his right; he wished in his first meet- 
ing with Lucy to be quite private. 

The room which he entered was evidently her favor- 
ite. He recognized the furniture; she must have 
brought it with her. A bowl of tulips stood on the 
table; she had always been fond of flowers, he remem- 
bered. A book lay beside the bowl. He picked it up, 
curious to see what she had been reading. It was a 
velume of Tennyson; the page was open at Enoch 
Arden. One passage had been underlined: 


“But Enoch yearn’d to see her face again: 

‘If I might look on her sweet face again, 

And know that she were happy.’ So the thought 
’ Haunted and harassed him, and drove him forth.” 


He smiled—so she had been thinking about him! 
In replacing the book his eye caught sight of a little 
garment thrown across 
the arm of a= chair. 
She had been at work 
upon it; it was almost 
warm from her grasp. 
The needle, full of 
thread, had been care- 
fully run into the stuff. 
He went upon his knees 
beside it, and kissed it 
reverently: it was the 
first belonging of his 
child that he had ever 
touched. 

A footstep sounded on 
the stair; it approached 
slowly, reluctantly. He 
stood up. He tottered 
—his desire unnerved 
him and made him 
weak. Stretching out 
for support, he covered 
gropingly with his 
hands the baby gar- 
ment which lay across 
the chair. A mist rose 
before his eyes, and 
with it came a sudden 
fear: what if he should 
go blind before he saw 
her! 

The door opened and 
his wife entered. He 
waited for her to speak ; 
but she said nothing. 
He had expected that 
she would rush forward 
with her arms _ out- 
stretched ; but she stood 
rigid. Then the blind- 
ness left him; his heart 
ceased throbbing; the 
passion cooled in his 
blood. 

At last she spoke. 
Her tones were faint 
and tremulous. “So 
you have found me out, 
Baden, and have come!” , 

He stared at her till 
his eves grew _ blood- 
shot. Then somehow 
he felt than an excuse 
was necessary. Speak- 
ing hoarsely, he said, 
“The woman at the 
house—she told me.” 
Even to himself his 
speech sounded rude 
and rough, like that of 
an outeast and a va- 
grant. 

“But she didn’t tell 
you everything—about 
why I left. She couldn't. 

I hardly knew myself 
until it was done.” 

He made a desperate effort; he was determined he 
would embrace her and stepped toward her. She 
shrank back against the door, erying in terror, “* Don’t 
Raden, don’t. Not that.” Then, as he halted, “ How— 
how you have altered! I would not have known you.” 

His pride was touched; his disappointment turned 
to bitterness. In a voice thick with anger he asked, 
“Why ar’n’t you truthful? Why don’t you say it 
right out?” 

“Say what?” 

“How I have altered for the worse! That was 
what you meant. Now wasn’t it?” 

She did not reply; but, when he threatened to seize 
her by the hands, she nodded dumbly. 

They gazed on each other, embarrassed, as though 
they had been strangers. 

“ Why was it that you left?” he asked at length. 
She buried her face in her hands, and her body was 
shaken with sobbing. Catching her by the wrists, he 
held her fast, so that she had to look up. “ Come 
now,” he muttered, “speak out. Why was it that you 
left? That at least you shall tell me.” 

She panted, fighting to release herself. “ Because— 
because of baby,” she gasped. 
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He let her go and his face fell vacant. Staggering 
away from her, he sank into the chair. She watched 
him with mingled pity and repulsion. “So that was 
the reason!” he whispered, gnawing at his hands and 
nodding his head, * because of baby.” 

Slowly the intelligence came back to his eyes and he 
glanced up at her. “ But why because of baby?” he 
faltered, and it was like a little child asking questions. 

Lucy, I’ve never seen her—and I wouldn't hurt her.’ 

There was silence for a minute. The woman was 
steadying herself that she might tell the truth at last. 
* While we were only two in the world | could bear it.” 
she said; “and if the baby had been a boy, it wouldn't 
have mattered so much. A boy ean fight for himselt 
and is judged by his own worth; no one will avoid a 
boy because of his father. But somehow when the 
baby was a girl it seemed different. A girl can’t fight. 
She isn’t big and rough. She’s so dependent on her 
men. And if one of her men is the cause of her in 
sults— You know what I mean, Baden? It isn’t that 
I’m cruel. I’m just saying what must be said. Who 
would love or marry a girl if he knew that her father 
had been—had been where you have just come from?” 

* But you know that I was innocent?” 

“Oh yes, I know; but what about the world? You 
ean’t make the world believe that. You've served a 
two years’ sentence, and the world will never forget 
it.” 

“Then I’m‘ not only to be legally punished, but 
damned eternally for a deed which you know I have 
not done? Is that it?” 

“Oh, Baden, I'm so sorry. But I can’t help it. 1 
could have been brave and would have stood by you, 
if baby hadn’t come. I’m a coward, I know; and yet 
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The club was raised and again descended 


it isn’t for myself—it’s for her. I can’t bear to think 
of what she would have to suffer if we lived together.” 

He staggered to his feet and had his hand on the 
door-knob, when a thought stayed him. His lips 
twitched and a last spurt of anger blazed into his 
eyes as he turned upon her. ‘“ And why the devil didn’t 
you tell me all this before?” he blurted out. “ You 
must have known a good twelve months ago that you 
intended to desert me. What kind of an Iscariot are 
you, to sit down and write me long loving letters— 
all pretence—with this hidden in your heart? If I'd 
known a year ago, I might have got used to your cant 
and been able to bear it.” 

She crouched at his feet, for she feared murder; she 
even brought herself to kiss his hands. He drew them 
away from her so roughly that her lips spurted blood. 
“Good God!” he sneered, “ what kind of a creature do 
you think I am? You needn’t flatter me. D’you sup- 
pose I’d stoop to kill you?” Then he saw the blood, 
and his fury died out. He bent toward her till their 
faces nearly touched. “ Lucy,” he whispered, pointing 
at her lips, “ did I do that?” 

She did not answer him, for her throat was parched 

(Continued on page 25) 



















A CHRISTMAS ADJUSTMENT 
RZ AEROZ AIR A-AL,,” said Mose Rowell, as he en- 


BaF. SS NS countered his friend and neighbor, 

old Silas Peavey, on the turnpike, 
* and the two old cronies drew up their 
“5 teams for a short ‘ visit,” “I see 
by the almanae that Christmas is 
onto us, Silas.” 

*Ya-as,” said Silas. ‘‘ She’s been 
a-comin’ along at the usuill rate all 
- year and fust thing we know she'll be onto us,” 

“\Vhat ye goin’ to give Mirandy for Christmas this 
year, Silas?” asked Mose, offering his friend his plug, 
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from which the latter helped himself to a liberal 
slice. “Same old thing?” 
“Wa-al, no.” said Silas. ‘ Fact is, Mose, we’re 


gettin’ kind o’ tired, up t’ our house, o’ these ever- 
lastin’ hardware orgies that we been havin’ this past 
forty year. Somehow or other a new wash-b’iler for 
a Christmas supprise don’t seem to be as supprisin’ 
as it used t’ be in the days when we was younger, and 
Ma don’t somehow seem to get the same glow o’ satis- 
faction out of a brandy-clean, new-fangled kind of a 
clothes-wringer that she did thutty year ago.” 
“Same way up t’ hum,” said Mose, with a sigh. 
“It sorter seems as if the old way o’ handlin’ affairs 
when the Yuletide comes .hikin’ along ain’t no good 


these times. Mebbe we've got tired o’ the sameness 
of it all. After you’ve gave your wife a set o’ flat- 


irons and a fresh warmin’-pan every year -for_ ten: or 
fifteen years runnin’, and she’s been a-delightin’ your 
sperrit with ear-tabs and red floss tossels for the 

















CATCHING A RIDE, 


“CUT BEHIND!” 
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team every Christmas for goin’ on twenty years ye 
kind o’? pine for suthin’ different. But, by Hokey! 
I can’t seem to find no new way o’ celebratin’.” 

“It “ll stand a pile o’ thinkin’, that there problem, 
Mose,” said Mr. Peavey. “But I think me and 








TEACHER: WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


PUPIL: SOME OLD SEA-DOG. 


Mirandy has got it sort o’ straightened out so fur as 
we’re consarned. We begun talkin’ it over ‘bout two 
months ago and there didn’t seem to be nothin’ in 
sight as would satisfy neither of us. We went daown 
to Bill Sykes’s hardware-store and went over his hull 
gosh-blamed stock lookin’ for a hint, but there didn’t 
nothin’ appeal to us. Then we took the trolley over 
to Spinksville and took a hull day inspectin’ the con- 
tents o’ the New York Store. They was a pile o’ fine- 
lookin’ mannycure sets and other parlor ornyments 
there, and we come nigh buyin’ one o’ the former 
in a red plush box to set on the top o’ the melodeon; 
but it somehow seemed to be a waste o’ good money 
to go in for a mannycure set when we don’t neither 
of us set much store on our finger nails, not havin’ 
any time lookin’ after ’°em in the summer-boarder sea- 
son and there bein’ nobody around to notice whether 
our nails was shinin’ like a milk-pan in the sun in the 
winter-time. So we come home from there clean dis- 
app’inted and no nearer a settlement of the question 
than we was when we started out.” 

“ By Grimes! it’s hard t’ know what to do,” said 
Mose. 

“Wa-al, we thought so; but all of a sudden I see 
the way out,” said Silas. ‘“ The weekly paper come 
th’ other night and there was the s’lution. The rail- 
road was advertisin’ special rates to New York an’ 
back for Christmas week. Seven dollars for the round 
trip, good for fourteen days.” 

“Fine!” ejaculated Mose, slapping his knee with 
solid satisfaction at his friend’s communication. “So 
you're goin’ to take Mirandy to New York, be ye?” 
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“ Wa-al, no,” said Silas: “not exackly. It ‘Id cost 
a bit too much for the two of us, so we talked it all 
over and finally we decided that I'd go.” 

“Oh,” said Mose, * that’s nice for you, Silas. 
what’s Mirandy goin’ to get?” 

“Why.” said Silas, “ Mirandy ‘Il git 
while I’m gone.” 

Mose’s face wreathed with smiles. 

“Gosh! Si,” he cried, enthusiastically, “that’s a 
derned good scheme. Tl jine ye if I can work it on 
Sairy. Giddap!” 


But 


a good rest 


IN THE OLD DAYS 


Eve had just tied a garland of maple leaves about 
her ankles, 

“What on earth 
Adam. 

“T am trying on my new hobble-skirt, sweetheart,” 
returned the partner of his joys with a sweet smile. 


are you up to, my love?” asked 


AN APPEAL TO SANTA CLAUS 
Ht there, Mister Santa Claus, 
Hikmg through the sky, 
Careful lest you break the laws 
Speeding swiftly by. 
setter give your car a rest 
In its onward flight. 
Come down here and be my guest 
Just for Christmas night. 


T’ll show you a thing or two 
You’d do well to see: 

Little people—not a few— 
Waiting wistfully; 

‘ Hoping you will not forget 
They are waiting there. 
Doomed, I fear, but to regret 

In the frosty air. 


Cheery lot of little souls 
You would find them all 
If, in seeking out your goals, 
You should pause to call. 
There they stand all in a row, 
Wondering what’s the hitch; 
Wondering why it is you go 
Solely ’mongst the rich. 


They would deem a bit of cheer, 
Tiny though it be, 

Sign that, when the Yule is here 
With its songs of glee, 

They were not forgotten; sign 
Sent them from above 

They were heirs to a divine 
Thoughtfulness and Love. 


Leave the wealthy to their own! 
They don’t need your care. 
Let your loving smile atone 
For the ettpboard bare. 
Seek the children of the poor, 
Make their need your cause, 
And you’ll make your wreathes secure, 
Mister Santa Claus. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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\N OPEN LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS 
November 30, 1910. 


Y DEAR SANTA 
Ciaus,—If you 
don’t mind, _ sir, 


I'd like to put a word or 
two in in time on the 
subject of what you are 
going to bring me this 
ea: vear. Last year you 
We brought me a_ lot of 
fairly good stuff; but, 
after all, I’ve seen better 
things on sale in the 
stores, and if you don’t 

: mind bringing me a few 
things that T really want instead of a lot of things 
that I don’t want there won’t be any kick coming 
from yours truly. They tell me y®@ are a pretty good 
sort of a feller and that you don’t play any favorites, 
so I guess maybe you were only a little careless last 
vear when you left me a couple of boxes of cheap 
candy, while the feller that lives next door got five 
pounds of the most expensive caramels on the market. 
Don't waste any of your energies making ear-tabs for 
me. Ud rather have a few cold ears and a real bicycle 
than the warmest ears in all Christendom without it. 
Same with slippers. The worsted ones you left for me 
last year were good enough, but what’s the use of 
slippers when your father has a habit of using ’em 
for a hair-brush—not to brush his hair with, I don’t 
mean, neither, but for other purposes which I leave 
to your imagination. Instead of producing peace on 
earth and good-will to men those old slippers have 
left a very painful impression on my past, and when 
| see them lying around, instead of feeling happy about 
them they give me the cold shivers up and down my 
spine, and especially at the lower end. 

As far as I can find out, you try hard to make a 
special study of the needs of small fellers like me; but, 
after all, there’s a dickens of a lot of us, and it don’t 
seem to make much difference how hard you study you 
can’t always get things just right, and so I’m going to 
give you a list of the things I’d really like to have. 
If you can’t give me all of them send along what you 
can, and I’ll try to be satisfied. Here it is: 

I. An air-gun that shoots bullets that aren’t danger- 
ous to life and don’t make any noise when it goes off. 
I want this to draw a bead on the feller that lives 
next door, so’s I can give him a few love taps without 
his knowing where they come from. 

II. A revolver that shoots rubber bullets that you 
can fill up with red ink and that will bust when they 
hit whoever they are aimed at: also noiseless. I want 
this to fire at the cop that stands on our corner and 
fans me with his club every time I pass by. I don’t 
want anything that will kill him, but a revolver like 
I speak of will come in handy in searing him to death. 

IIft. A pair of guneotton pants that will explode 
with a loud noise without hurting anybody every time 
your father turns you upside down upon his knee and 
larrups you with the hair-brush or the slipper already 
alluded to above. I don’t want these in order to escape 
just punishment, but in order to make the old man 
think twice before he operates once. 

IV. A complete set of fishing-tackle suitable for use 
down the air-shaft of a city flat like the one I live in. 
I don’t want this for catching fish, but to hook hold 
of fruit-baskets and preserve-jars and ice-cream freezers 
left out on the window-sills by the people that live 
in the flats below us. Also ginger-ale and sodywater 
hottles. 

V. A porous plaster that’s got a lot of stickum on 
hoth sides, so’s I can put it in my French teacher’s 
chair before recitation begins and keep him from jump- 
ing nervously around the room every time he thinks 
I’m not paying any attention. I don’t want this for 
any revengeful purposes, but only to make the teacher 
stick to his place of business as a teacher should. 


NOUVEAU RICHE (to artist): YEs, I LIKE THE 
PICTER AN’ IT’S JUST ABOUT THE SIZE I WANT. WILL 
YOU GUARANTEE IT TO BE FAST COLORS? 
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REASSURING 


“ Wuy, WILLIE, WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


YOU’RE ALL ON THE BIAS!” 


“I1’s ALL RIGHT, MAMMA; I’VE BEEN READING THE ‘SLANT BOOK’ ALL THE MORNING.” 


VI. A poll-parrot that ain’t afraid to say what he 
thinks and has lived several years in a sailor’s board- 
ing-house. JI want one especially that don’t shut up 
every time you put him in a dark place, because I 
want to have some fun by putting him under the 
dining-room table on Sunday nights when the minister 
comes to tea, 

VII. A box of torpedoes filled with red pepper that 
I can drop down the elevator shaft to where the janitor 
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is at work without his being able to guess where they 
come from. I want these, not to pay off any old 
scores that I owe him, but to show him that he is 
wrong when he says that I am the noisiest nuisance 
that the Lord ever made. 

If you can send me these things, I shall be very 
well satisfied with Christmas this year and will prom- 
ise to try and be as good as I can until next Christmas 
comes around. If you can’t get them in time I sha’n’t 
mind if I have to wait until New-Year’s for them, and 
if you can’t get them at all send me a five-dollar bill 
and we'll call it square. 

From your loving little friend, 
Bossy. 


ABSENT-MINDED 

THE Professor had just sneezed for the thirtieth 
time, and it naturally attracted some attention. 

“ What’s the matter with the Professor?” asked the 
visitor. ‘“ He appears to have a bad cold.” 

“Oh no,” said Madame la Professoress. “ It is only 
his fearful absent-mindedness. I left him in charge of 
the baby for a few moments this morning, and when 
he cried he gave him the pepper-pot to play with 
instead of his rattle.” 


A MATTER. OF LICENSE 

“T am very sorry, sir,” said the innkeeper, address- 
ing the noisy visitor, ‘“ but I shall have to ask you to 
leave, sir.” 

“Me, sir? Whaffor?’ demanded the noisy visitor. 

* You are intoxicated, sir,” returned the landlord. 

“Well, whaff I am?” retorted the noisy visitor. 
“You gotta sign up there on th’ wall sayin’ licensed 
to be drunk on the premises. Ain’tcher?” 

“Yes, I have,” said the innkeeper, “ but that’s my 
license, not yours.” 


INDICATIONS 
“ JoHN,” said Mrs. Binks, uneasily, the other night, 
“J am very much afraid that my bank is in a bad 
way.” ; 
“Oh, nonsense! my dear Maria—nonsense!” said 
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Binks. “ Why, it’s one of the strongest financial in 
stitutions in the country. What ever put that notion 
into your dear old head?” 

“ Well, it’s very funny,” said Mrs. Binks, still un 
convinced. ‘ They’ve just returned a check of mine 
for twenty-five dollars marked no funds.” 


’ 


AT THE FALL OF TROY 


THE last Greek had just shinned down the off hind 
leg of the Trojan horse. 

“Ah me!” sighed King Priam, as he saw what was 
going on. “If I’d only had the sense to tell those 
cusses bearing gifts that [ wouldn’t take anything 
from them short of an automobile, | should not now 
be so terribly nagged’ by the enemy.” 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
| GUESS my Grampa he’s forgot 
How nice a Christmas tree can look, 
‘Cause w’en our parlor doors slid back 
He said an “ Ah!” that almost took 
Jus’ ev’ry bit of bref away— 
Ain’t nothin’ left for him to say 


Exceptin’, some day, we'll go ’xplore 
Where ’tis th’ Christmas tree was born - 
Wif all its little sparkly lights, 
An’ pretty strings of white pop-corn, 
An’ cranberries,—it’s kind of snow 
Won’t melt an’ run away, you know. 


Away up on th’ tippest top 

There is th’ bright an’ shiny star, 
An’ snuggled all aroun’ its feet 

Is where th’ tied-up presents are 
That Santa Claus will ’stribute ’roun’, 
*S w’y I keep jumpin’ up an’ down! 


Grampa an’ me can’t hardly wait 
Till it gets time to see our things— 
He says his fingers they're “ all thumbs,” 
Is w’y he can’t untie th’ strings— 
*N’en my ten fingers come an’ try 
To make th’ funny knots untie; 
But Grampa “’lows that Christmas ain’t 
No kin’ of time to bother ’bout 
A-savin’ strings ”—that’s w’y he reached 
Somewheres an’ got Ole Jack-knife out— 
*N’en he went back, ’cause he can’t stay 
Around wif Little Boys an’ play. 


’N’ by an’ by if Little Boys 
Will grow up dreffle tall an’ big 
An’ watch out sharp ’round Christmas-time 
They might see, hangin’ on a twig, 
A big fat jack-knife, some fine day, 
Nobody’s goin’ to take away! 


My Grampa’s seen th’ kind of cent 
That fits right in th’ holly box 

Ole Santa Claus bringed me—it can 
Go in th’ great big bank wif locks, 

Or it can buy all kin’ of toys 

That will keep still or make a noise! 


Ain’t nothin’ in th’ whole roun’ world 
My Grampa wanted like th’ pin 
A-stickin’ in his silky searf— 
I watched right where he put it in— 
He likes its little sparkly eye 
That Santa Claus picked out to buy! 


It’s "way pas’ Grampa’s bedtime now, 
An’ Little Boys don’t sit up late 
’Cept Christmas-times,—w. bof waked up 
W’en all th’ coal slid down th’ grate- 
’Tain’t time to go to sleep an’ dream 
W’en folks is passin’ ’round ice-cream! 
Marie Louise ToMPKINS. 








By William Winter 


ELLEN TERRY—HER PERSONALITY AND HER LECTURES 


“The voice so sweet, the words so fair, 
is some soft chime had stroked the air, 
And, though the sound were parted thence, 
Still left an echo in the sense.’—BEN JONSON. 






GLOW of pleasure has, naturally, 
heen diffused by the presence of Miss 
Ellen Terry before the theatre-going 
public of America. The renowned 
actress appeared at the Hudson 
Theatre, New York, on three suc- 
cessive Thursday afternoons, No- 
vember 3d, 10th, and 17th, , and 
delivered three lectures,—her  sub- 
jects being “ Shakespeare’s Heroines—Triumphant,.” 

Shakespeare’s Heroines—Pathetic,” and “ The Let- 
ters in Shakespeare’s Plays.” With those lectures she 
is now traversing the continent, speaking in the prin- 
cipal cities, cordially welcomed wherever she appears, 
and always, as in the past, winning golden opinion and 
the hearts of her audience by the charm of her sympa- 
thetic and beautiful personality. In the twenty-seven 
years which have passed since Miss Terry made her first 
appearance here (October 30, 1883, at the Star Theatre, 
as Queen Henrietta Maria, in Wills’s picturesque and 
pathetic play of Aing Charles 1.), many things have 
changed: but no considerable change is visible in her. 
Time has only touched with a pensive grace the affluent 
beauty which it had not the heart to spoil. Her figure 
is still imperial. Her movement still evinces the 
buoyant freedom of the curling wave. Her smile still 
flashes like a sudden sunbeam. Her rich voice is still 
a strain of music. Her gestures still possess the ease, 
breadth, and spontaneity which always made them ab- 
solutely appropriate and expressive. She still is Ellen 
Terry, the foremost inspirational actress of her time; 
a woman of anthentic genius, whose dramatie art,— 
often exquisite, more often lawless and wild,—derives 
an unpremeditated, enchanting felicity from her opu- 
lence of womanhood, tenderness of heart, unerring in- 
tuition, and passionate ardor of soul. Not in any 
period.—-as far as can be Jearned from historie records; 
certainly not in our period—has the stage presented 
such a striking example as is shown by Ellen Terry, 
of the union of wild genius with practical sense in the 
conduct of professional life, and trained skill with 
vagrant, intuitive impulse in the art of dramatic ex- 
pression. She has rivals in specifie walks of the drama, 
but, essentially, as a personality and as an actress, she 
stands alone. 

It is not as the actress, however, but as the lecturer, 
that Miss Terry now invites the public attention to 
her endeavors. When she was on the stage, in her 
rightful, natural environment, she was the = ac- 
knowledged Queen: the supreme. unapproachable 
Ophelia; the perfect Beatrice; bewitching and pathetic 
beyond description as Goethe’s Margaret; like a lily 
of loveliness as Tennyson’s Rosamund; exquisite in the 
simplicity and purity, and heart-breaking in the ardent 
passion and natural, woman-like grief, of Wills’s 
Olivia; the incarnation of love not less than of mind 
as Portia; and the veritable rough diamond of humor 
and goodness as Nance Oldfield. The honor roll of her 
fine artistic achievements would be a very long one, 
and full of light. On the lecture platform she is not 
able to reproduce those images of dramatic power 
und beauty which long ago she revealed in the Theatre 
and left as a benediction in the public remembrance. 
The most that she does as a lecturer is to impart an 
occasional suggestion of some of them,—as in a re- 
cital of Portia’s exposition of the quality of Mercy. 

The public gain in listening to Miss Terry’s dis- 
courses on Shakespeare has been, and will continue 
to be, the pleasure of mental and spiritual intercourse 
with a woman of fine temperament and rare physical 
charm. The actress has always been wonderfully skil- 
ful in her use of attire: it was not, as is customarily 
supposed, Burne-Jones who invented the Ellen Terry 
draperies, but Ellen Terry who devised them, and who 
inspired Burne-Jones to paint them: and, as she stands 
before the audience in her ample garniture of flowing 
white robes. gracefully disposed, she is impressive and 
fascinating. ‘To see her as an actress was,—and_per- 
haps it would be again—to see a vital creature of 
beauty, passion, tenderness, and eloquence, a being, in 
Cleopatra’s fine phrase, all “ fire and air.” But even to 
see her as a lecturer is a privilege. She is not, in- 
deed, a good one: there is an art in lecturing, and as 
yet Miss Terry has not learned it. Her method is ex- 
perimental. She does not speak with convietion, but 
rather with the dubiety of a person who seems either 
to be uttering the thoughts of another mind or uttering 
thoughts which have not been maturely and thoroughly 
considered. She overruns her * points.” She makes no 
suflicient allowance for either laughter or applause. 
She drops her voice at the end of sentences. so that 
some of her words become indistinet or inaudible. She 
lacks the decisive, dominant quality of authority, being 
ut times uneasy, hurried, flurried, and, at such times, 
therefore, ineffective. Her views, furthermore (such 
of them as I have heard or read), are often incorrect, 
generally commonplace, and, in the matter of thought, 
superficial. All the same it is better to see and hear 
Miss Terry again as a lecturer than not to see and hear 
her at all. Moreover, it is not improbable that she 
will acquire facility in this new professional vocation, 
as time passes and as practice insures an ease of 
method. Her hits, as a speaker, now, are mostly made 
by quick little flashes of piquant comment and sudden 
transitions of playful tone——as when, remarking on 
the historic doubt of Shakespeare’s entire authorship 
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of King Henry VIL; she “ just knows that Shake- 
speare did write it, at least Queen Catherine,” and 
thus jauntily laughs the scholar-like commentators out 
of court. ° 
Examination of all Miss Terry’s views of the many 
characters in Shakespeare upen which, in her fleeting 
way, she has been pleased to touch, would tax a 
reader’s patience. Brief reference to some of her views 
of The Merchant of Venice will, however, suflice to indi- 
cate the flimsy nature of her Shakespearian Comment- 
ery, and to signify the particular truth which has been 
disclosed by her advent here as a lecturer,—the truth, 
hamely, that while she is important as an imper- 
sonator of Shakespeare’s heroines she is not at all 
important as an expositor of them. In her deseant on 
The Merchant of Venice Miss Terry declares that, 
notwithstanding her “speech of submission” to her 
lover (which, by the way, is not “a speech of sub- 
mission ” at all), Portia remains very independent and 
immediately hits upon a plan for the rescue of Antonio, 
which, without advice or assistance, without asking 
leave or opinion, she puts into effect. That is an error, 
The scene of the betrothal of Bassanio and Portia is, 
of course, followed by their marriage. Bassanio, 
leaving his wife at the altar, then returns to Venice, 
provided with money to pay the bond. There is an 
indication of lapse of time between the departure of 
Bassanio from Belmont and the subsequent departure 
therefrom of Portia: “ You have a noble and a true 
conceit of god-like amity; which appears most strongly 
in bearing thus the absence of your lord.” Portia’s 
course of conduct is clear. Solanio has stated, of An- 
tonio, “It should appear that if he had the present 
money to discharge the Jew. he would not take it.” 
Jessica has warned Bassanio, in Portia’s presence, that 
her father “would rather have Antonio’s flesh than 
twenty times the value of the sum that he did owe 
him,” and that “it will go hard with poor Antonio,” 
unless Shylock is overruled by “ law, authority. and 
power.” In her extremity Portia, who wishes to see 
her husband as well as to save his friend, and who has 
a nimble wit, applies for help to her cousin, Dr. Bel- 
lario, a learned lawyer. Her first application is made 
by letter, asking for instruction as to how to proceed 
for Antonio’s relief, and also asking for assistance in 
masquerading as a lawyer in the Court of Venice: 


“See thou render this 
Into my cousin’s hand, Dr. Bellario; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d speed, 
Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice.” 


It is, manifestly, impossible that, at this time, 
Portia can have thought of, or planned, the quibble 
which defeats and ruins Shylock, for the simple but 
conclusive reason that, at this time, she has not seen 
Antonio’s bond to the Jew and does not know the 
terms of it. Miss Terry declares that this quibble “ is 
not a man’s idea,” but “a woman’s”; that it occurs 
to Portia and is employed by her as a_ sudden, 
desperate clutching at a last possible means of escape 
for Antonio, and that it is justifiable, if at all, only 
on the ground that “desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies”; that it is used for a good pur- 
pose; and that “ people employ weapons against a mad 
dog, for the use of which they would be condemned if 
the dog were only wild and unruly.” That view of the 
subject is preposterous. 

The quibble employed by Portia is. unmistakably, 
the technical quibble of a lawyer, and of a shrewd and 
tricky one. There is almost positive evidence, in the 
posture of circumstances as well as in the letter of 
Dr. Bellario to the Duke of Venice, that Portia has, in 
person, consulted her lawyer-cousin before appearing 
in court: “We turned o’er many books together.” 
Even assuming that this is only Dr. Bellario’s 
thoroughgoing method of imposing on the Court, in 
commending his substitute, essential facts are evi- 
dent. The Duke has submitted the case of Shylock v. 
Antonio,—in which he has taken exceptional interest 
(“twenty merchants, the duke himself, and the mag- 
nificoes of greatest port, have all persuaded with ” the 
obdurate Jew)—to the consideration of counsel 
learned in the law, and, naturally, to the greatest 
authority known to him, in the hope of finding some 
method ef escape for the Merchant. The Duke says: 


“ Upon my power, T may dismiss this court 
Unless Bellario, a learnéd doctor, 
Whom TI have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day.” 


This, obviously, has nothing to do with the plans 
of Portia. It is incontestable that Bellario could not 
write to the Duke, as he does, of having received his 
letter, and of having “ acquainted” the young doctor 
of Rome “with the cause in controversy between the 
Jew and Antonio the Merchant,” unless Bellario had 
himself been first made acquainted with that cause by 
the Duke: the young Doctor declares in court: “I 
am informéd threu’ly of the cause,” ete. 

The line and plan of Antonio’s defence have been 
thoroughly worked out by Bellario: in the pleading 
of the case by Portia opportunity is given to the im- 
placable Hebrew to withdraw, with great material 
advantage to himself: perhaps it was not quite cer- 
tain in advance that the Court would sustain the 
wretched quibble: perhaps there was some decent re- 
pugnanee to employment of such chicanery, if it could 
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be avoided. But—not only has the ruinous technical 
quibble been thought out; the method of overwhelm- 
ing the Jew and of inflicting fearful punishment upon 
him has been provided. The utterance of the speech 
beginning “ Tarry a little” is no last, desperate effort 
to save a forfeited life: it is the deliberate voice of 
“justice according to law,’ which speaks, and _ it 
speaks the doom of Shylock. The Jew may take his 
pound of flesh, but if, in doing so, he shed one drop oi 
Christian blood, his lands and goods are forfeit unto 
tlie State. This is no sudden effort of woman’s wit,— 
ne “ blanket in the alarm of fear caught up,’”’—to shield 
Antonio. It is the letter of the Law. When Shy 
lock, stunned and appalled inquirés: “Is that the 
law?” the stern answer is immediate and conclusive: 
~ Thyself shalt see the act”; and the location of that 
“ Act” in the Criminal Statutes of Venice certain|) 
could not have been known to Portia, and it is equally 
certain that it would naturally be known to, or Ix 
found by, ** the learned Bellario,” when engaged, at the 
Duke's solicitation, in preparing Antonio’s defence. 
Nor is that all: Portia has been equipped with addi 
tonal legal erudition, the substance of which she states 
in court, whereby, for having “ indirectly, and directly. 
too” “contriv’d against the very life” of Antonio 
Shylock’s estate, even in the event of his not attempt- 
ing to cut the forfeiture, is not only forfeit, half to 
the State and half to the object of his “ lodg’d hate.” 
but his life is placed at * the merey of the Duke only.” 

The wiser course, seemingly, for Miss Terry to 
pursue, as a Shakespearian entertainer, would have 
been to read or recite Scenes from Shakespeare, as once 
she did, in London, in association with Henry Irving. 
when they gave an impressive and eminently effective 
reading of Macbeth. The most illustrious of her 
female predecessors on the platform, Fanny Kemlle 
and Charlotte Cushman, took that course and were 
brilliantly successful in it. To act is one thing; to 
expound is another: and the clangor of controversy 
that has been sounding on among commentators for 
two hundred years might well be accepted as a warn 
ing against unprepared adventure into the field of 
Shakespearian Commentary, where indeed the speaker 
must “speak by the card.” Miss Terry’s views, how- 
ever incorrect or trivial, are very likely to be received 
with unhesitant credence. simply and solely because 
they are expressed by a great actress who ought to be 
sure of her facts and is presumed to be so. They are 
not entitled to any such acceptance, 

The following words, instructive anywhere and cer- 
tainly appropriate here, were written by the great 
actress, Fanny Kemble, one of the most intellectual! 
women who have graced the modern stage: 

“There is no reason whatever to expect that fine 
actors shall be necessarily profound commentators on 
the parts that they sustain most successfully, but 
rather the contrary,” the reason being that “ the dra- 
matie faculty lies in a power of apprehension quicker 
than the disintegrating process of critical analysis, and 
when it is powerful and the organization fine, percep- 
tion rather than reflection reaches the aim proposed.” 

Miss Terry as a lecturer on Shakespeare has provided 
a conspicuous example of that truth, 


Purpose in Criticism 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and one form of 
adversity is.critical censure. A prominent theatrical 
manager has been heard to declare: ‘“* We don’t want 
actors; all we want is somebody who can get by,”— 
that is to say, somebody not so bad as, inevitably, to 
be hissed off the stage; somebody good enough to be 
endurable, but not good enough to become an inde- 
pendent artistic power. That remark indicates a 
method of theatrical administration widely prevalent 
now, and that kind of administration urgently requires 
critical censure. It is, of course, the duty of the 
critic,—and, also, it is his valued privilege,—to recog- 
nize, approve, advocate, and encourage every fine 
achievement and every worthy endeavor, but, most of 
all, he is under an imperative obligation of duty, to 
the theatre and to the public, to expose and condemn 
wrong-doing, to rebuke pretentious imposture, and to 
make sure, in as far as opportunity and ability permit. 
that nobody does “ get by” who does not merit suc 
cess. An important part of the utility of critical cen- 
sure is the prevention of the suecess of persons whose 
works do not entitle them to succeed,—bad writers, bad 
actors, bad managers, and the like-—who, if left un- 
exposed and uncensured, would continue to possess 
themselves of the material prosperity and potent repu 
tation which rightfully are due only to genius, art. 
good work, and noble character. Critical censur 
which aims at that result has often caused great dis- 
satisfaction, because it has prevented much professiona! 
incompetency, much artistic mediocrity, and much in- 
decency from “ getting by,” and frequently. therefore. 
it is denounced as “ destructive.’—a sounding word, 
highly prized by the numerous tricksters who practise 
for profit, on public credulity. To “render unto 
Cesar the things that are Casar’s” is only right; but 
it is wise as well as right to render unto Cesar onl) 
the things that are Cesar’s, and, as far as possible, to 
prevent the property of Cesar from being appropriated 
by persons to whom it does not»belong. Suppression of 
the professional»nuisance known as the “ theatrica! 
press-agent,” more critical censure in the press, con 
demnatory of bad things, and total abstinence from 
puffery uf actors and‘ plays would cause a condition 
auspicicus to the Theatre and serviceable to the pub- 
lic, and one which, for that reason, is much to be 
desired. 
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By Lawrence Gilman 





PUCCINI?S AMERICAN OPERA 


HAT are amiably called “ historic 
occasions ” are not infrequent nowa- 
days in the opera-houses of the 
world. There was one of extraor- 
dinary significance at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique in April, 1902, with 
which the name of Claude Debussy 
is bound up; there have been several 
of large importance since then at 
Dresden associated with the name of Richard Strauss. 
there have been few of late years in America; but 
iust week the Metropolitan Opera House indulged itself 
it an oceasion which perhaps fairly deserves the 
swelling. epithet. This was nothing less than the first 
production on any stage of a new opera by the most 
videly popular of living composers of music-drama; 
“moreover, it was an opera derived from a play by an 
\merican, on an American subject: in other words, 
it was the first performance anywhere of Giacomo Puc- 
cini’s opera, La Fanciulla del West, based upon David 
Relaseo’s Girl of the Golden West, the libretto ar- 
ranged by Guelfo Civinini and Carlo Zangarini. Since 
we are choosing to regard the event as a not unim- 
jressive one, the cast shall be given in full. Here it 
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Rider of the pony express.......... Lamberto Belleri 


Mr. Toscanini conducted. The production, as to its 
details, was prepared under the vigilant and experi- 
enced eye of Mr. Belasco. The date was Decembér 10th. 

Of The Girl of the Golden West as a drama it is 
somewhat late in the day to speak at any length. 
Mr. Belasco’s famous play was seen for the first time 
in New York at the Belasco Theatre on November 14, 
1905, and it enjoyed thereafter wide currency and 
encrmous popular favor. Mr. John Corbin then charac- 
terized it, with a precision which cannot be bettered, 
as, in the main, “ good old melodrama of the kind that 
has been familiar from Third Avenue to Eighth ever 
since Bret Harte popularized the Wild West,”—though 
he rightly excepted the first act because of its veracious 
character-drawing and its sincere humanity. Melo- 
drama the play is, of course—melodrama flagrant and 
unmasked; but it is uncommonly good melodrama; 
and there is no difficulty in understanding why it 
should have appealed to the composer who found in 
Sardou’s Yosca a perfect vehicle for his remarkable 
gift of musico-theatric expression—a gift which, in its 
sort, is unsurpassed. 

Let it be said at once that Puccini has produced 
what is in many ways an admirable score. In the 
main, it is a faithful and graphic embodiment of the 
drama on which it is based—it is difficult to see how the 
emotions and the events of Mr. Belasco’s play could 
have found a more generally appropriate setting. The 
musie has all of the play’s melodramatic power, all of 
its stir and movement, and in sentiment it goes Mr. 
Belasco one better — indeed, Puccini’s gold-hunters 
effuse emotion with a copiousness and exuberance that 
are a little disturbing to one’s notion of the character 
and habits of the Forty-niners. They are, doubtless 
necessarily, Latinized Americans whom Puccini ex- 
hibits to us; but it is none the less disconcerting to 
the stickler for dramatic verity to see a stageful of 
red-shirted miners posed in attitudes of lachry- 
mose abandonment under the redwoods or weeping 
upon each other’s shoulders. <A single detail will indi- 
cate in what manner the vitality and veraciousness of 
the original play have suffered in being passed through 
the sentimentalizing Latin imagination. It will be 
recalled by those who saw the play that Mr. Belasco 
brought the first act to a close with the Girl, left 
alone in the darkened barroom, ruminating tenderly 
upon the words of Johnson: “ He said [I quote from 
memory] I had the face of an angel... .” Then, in a 
quick and delicious return to her usual direct and 
matter-of-fact habit of thought and her breezy manner 
of utterance, she exclaims, “ O Hell!” and the curtain 
falls. Nothing could have surpassed that touch for 
luminous and revealing denotement—it showed us at 
a stroke the character of the girl: her blend of tender- 
ness and drollery, romantic feeling and honest, good- 
humored bluntness, quick sensitiveness and. primitive 
directness. Puccini and his librettists have chosen to 
omit the final and revealing exclamation, and have 
brought the act to a close with the Girl sighing raptur- 
ously to a passage of long-drawn sweetness in the 
orchestra. The effect is excellent in its way, but it is 
attained at a regrettable sacrifice of dramatic point 
and savor. A composer with a larger and richer sense 
of human character and a more plastic and resource- 
ful power of expression would have seized with de- 
light the opportunity given him by the dramatist for a 
moment of truthful and illuminating delineation. 
But on the whole Puccini has accomplished with re- 
markable success what he set out to do. He. has 


achieved the not inconsiderable feat of writing eloquent 
and generally fitting musie for a drama* which, what- 
ever its value qué drama, is indisputably American in 
impulse and effect. A good deal of the humor and 
raeiness of the original play have evaporated; but in 
the main he has caught, with singular tact and deftness, 
the particular tone of the play: its mixture of rough 
humor and bravado, turbulence and passion, gayety 
and sentiment, its hectic color and ceaseless stir. There 
is little psychological differentiation, and the emo- 
tional quality of the music does not drive very deep; 
but then the drama of Mr. Belasco is not remarkable 
for its probing of the human soul or for fathomless 
deeps of emotion and poetry. Puccini has gone no 
farther than Belasco invited him to go—save in that 
occasional excess of sentiment which I have remarked; 
but he has taken the fullest advantage of every ex- 
pressional opportunity. He has always been a master 
in his handling of dialogue, in his quick and vivid 
strokes of characterization and denotement. He has 
lost none of his cunning in this difficult art. His set- 
ting of the speech of the characters has point, aptness, 
contrast, variety, a notable justness in the choice of 
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accent, rhythm, and tempo. His orchestral comment- 
ary is continually flexible and sensitive, as responsive 
as it is resourceful. In no other of his scores has 
Tuceini attained such amplitude and variety of ex- 
pression, such precision and felicity of definition. 
Whether he is delineating the sinister villainies and 
wicked triumphs of the malignant Rance, the gallantry 
and romantic ardor of the bandit-lover, the tenderness, 
jealousy, and caniaraderie of the Girl, the boisterous 
pranks or the vengeful ferocity of “the boys,” he is 
equally apt and veracious. In fertility of expressional 
detail, as in sheer dramatic power, this score is a 
noteworthy accomplishment. Its hold on the nerves, 
its interest for the intelligence, are unabating. It has 
searcely a dull or unvitalized page, scarcely a_per- 
functory or ineffective measure. Puccini has by it 
definitely established himself as an excelling master of 
expression upon a plane which, to be sure, is seldom 
concerned with drama of the finer sort, but which, 
within its limits, is productive of indisputable satis- 
faction to the artistic sense. 

Of the music in itself, apart from its quality as a 
dramatic agent, it is not possible to speak with so 
unqualified an enthusiasm. There is a great deal of 
writing in the score that is beautiful and moving, and 
much of it one can honestly delight in and honestly 
praise. But, to be quite frank, there is altogether too 
much of Debussy in it for those who are aware of 
Puccini’s gift of authentically personal utterance. 
That he has a style of his own—a style that is distine- 
tive and unmistakable—he demonstrated: up to the 
hilt in Tosca, in Bohéme, in Madame Butterfly. Why 
he should have thought it necessary—or, to view the 
matter in the most charitable light, why he should 
have~ permitted himself—not only to ape Debussy’s 
harmonic and melodic manner, but to approximate 
certain well-known passages from the music of the 
unique Frenchman, passes comprehension. It is quite 
true that Debussy holds no copyright upon augmented 
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intervals, whole-tone melodic progressions, and cer- 
tain sequences of “ninth” chords; but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, unfortunate for Puccini, that certain har- 
monic combinations, certain ways of grouping particu- 
lar chords, certain ways of threading a melodie line, 
lave become unalterably associated in the minds of 
experienced observers with the original and exquisite 
genius who gave the world a new order of music. That 
Puccini has been powerfully affected by the composer 
of Pelléas et Mélisande will be plain even to those 
whose knowledge of Debussy is based upon a limited 
acquaintance with his works; to those who best know 
the musie of the Frenchman the evidence of his effect 
upon Puccini is plain upon page after page of The 
Girl of the Golden West. It is unnecessary to adduce 
particular instances; but the curious might be directed, 
for example, to the setting of Nick’s words, in the 
first act: “Se ho ben capito vio siete il preferito;” to 
the theme which is heard, soon after Johnson's 
entrance in the same act, as an accompaniment to the 
words: “E all caso, tentare un baccarat”; to the pas- 
sage in the love scene of the second act beginning: 
“Sognavo ... si stava tanto bene!” If the resem- 
blance were merely a matter of occasional thematic 
similarity it would not be worth mentioning; but it 
is more than that. We are reminded of Debussy time 
and again, chiefly by the harmonic treatment, though 
his influence is felt even in the design of certain 
melodie phrases and in tricks of instrumentation. The 
score betrays an allegiance which was discernible 
in Puccini’s music some years ago, and which was 
pointed out in these pages in a review of Madame 
Butterfly published October 26, 1907. It was remarked 
then that, since writing Tosca, Puccini had, in a 
spiritual sense, visited contemporary Paris. The pity 
of it is that. he needed to draw upon no treasury save 
his own for ideas and for style. He possesses, in his 
own right, eloquence and beauty of a potent kind, a 
style of singular emotional fervor, vital, tense, nervous, 
and flexible—a style that consorts unhappily with the 
wholly different and unassimilable manner of Debussy. 

It is pleasanter to speak of those qualities of the 

score—and they are many—for which there can be only 
hearty admiration. ‘The music is less personal and 
less direct than the music of what seems still to be 
Puccini’s most individual score, Tosca; but it has a 
richness and variety, an inventive fertility, a subtlety 
and complexity and finish of texture, which surpass 
anything in his previous writing. I have said that it 
is often both beautiful and moving. Some of this 
beauty and this emotional puissance must be credited 
to another heart and hand, but a great deal of it is 
incontrovertibly Puccini’s. How striking, how unforget- 
table, is the entrance of the Girl in the first act; how 
lovely and touching is the music which brings the act 
to a close (even though I have wished that its dramatic 
implications might have been different); how bril- 
liantly, with what skill and resource, with what color 
and dash and plasticity, this entire act is handled! 
The setting of the famous and thrilling card game, 
with the Girl throwing cold hands with the dastardly 
Rance for the life of her lover, is a triumph of melo- 
dramatic intensity and suspense; and in the third act 
there are superb pages. Puccini’s besetting sin is his 
frequent melodic banality in passages of emotional 
exaltation, and this trait is responsible for some com- 
monplace writing, as in the expression of Minnie’s 
phrase (in her narrative in the first act), “ S’amavan 
tanto,” and in the love scene of the second act at the 
words, “ Dolce vivere e morir e non lasciarci piu!” 
But there is less of this facilely sentimentalized speech 
than in Puccini’s earlier operas, and there is a corre- 
sponding gain in dignity and true eloquence. 

It is doubtful if this musie-drama, for all its charm 
and vividness, is as absorbing in its effect as the play 
of Belasco in its original state: it is doubtful if the 
music, admirable and fitting as it is, enhances the effect 
of the drama. Is this because music, as Blake said, 
“exults in immortal thoughts,” and that no composer, 
however filled with genius, could make it take kindly 
to the task of adding anything to the effect of a play 
in which there is so much that is trivial, sordid, and 
external? The time has gone by, with most of us. 
for academic dogmatizing as to what music should 
and should not attempt to express; but even the most 
liberal must admit that Puccini’s music is more effec- 
tually allied with the melodrama of Belasco when it is 
uttering the passion and anguish of the Girl than 
when it is uttering the desire of Harry and Joe and 
Dick for whiskey and cigars. 

The production at the Metropolitan is of memo- 
rable excellence. Scenically and in details of stage 
management it will bear comparison with the superla- 
tively artistic production of the play at the Belasco 
Theatre. MHistrionically it will not bear this com- 
parison. Miss Destinn, an admirable singer and an 
actress of intelligence and skill, endues the réle of 
the Girl with little of the humor and charm that were 
infused into it by Miss Blanche Bates, though she is 
abundantly conscientious and sincere. But her imper- 
sonation is quite without illusion; and that is true, 
also, of Mr. Caruso’s Dick Johnson. Destiny did not 
intend Mr. Caruso for the embodiment of romantic or 
gallant characters, and it is through no fault of his 
that he prevails in this part chiefly through his sing- 
ing. Mr. Amato’s Jack Rance is, likewise, deficient in 
subtlety and force, especially when it has to take its 
place in the memory beside the matchless portrayal of 
Frank Keenan in the original play. In spite of these 
defects, however, the production of the opera is sur- 
prisingly effective from many points of view. The 
difficulties in the way of an illusive and communica- 
tive performance were many and formidable. 
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To Honor a National Hero 


A. MONUMENT to Baron von Steuben, 
the Revolutionary soldier, is to be unveiled 
in Lafayette Square, Washington, on 
December 7th, the Fifty-seventh Congress 
having passed a bill, introduced by the 
Henorable Richard Bartholdt, of Mis- 
souri, appropriating $50,000 therefor, and 
ereating a Steuben Monument Commission. 
This commission, advised by the late 
Augustus St.-Gaudens, invited a number 
of well-known sculptors to submit sketch 
models in competition. Of these, the one 


ing on an eminence, inspecting the great 
aneuvres of 1778. He is heavily cloaked 
to endure the hardships of the rigorous 
winter campaign at Valley Forge, and 
wears a sash, reminiscent of his service 
on the staff of Frederic the Great. With 
his hand lightly at rest on the hilt of his 
sword, he is following with keen interest 
the unfolding movement of the troops. 
The group, named “ Military Instruec- 
tion,” represents Steuben’s life-work. the 





work for which this nation honors and re- 




















The monument to Baron von Steuben in Washington 


designed by Albert Jaegers was accepted 
by the commission, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. St.-Gaudens. 

In designing the monument, the sculp- 
tor, with his associate architect, T. R. 
Johnson, consulted Cass Gilbert, the New 
York architect.. They took into special 
consideration the location of the monu- 
ment in Lafayette Square, to bring it into 
harmony with the general scale and 
mass of the monuments already erected 
there. ° 

In the statue the General appears stand- 





members him—the drilling and training 
of the American army. An experienced 
warrior is shown instructing a youth in 
the use of the sword. In the second 
group, America teaches youth to honor 
the memory of her heroes. <A foreign 
branch is grafted into the tree of her 
national life. She welds to her heart the 
foreigner who has cast his life and for- 
tune with the weal and woe of her people, 
embodying the idea of unity and frater- 
nity of all nationalities under the guid- 
vance of a great republic. 





The Triumph of Celery 


By H. L. 


Ix the flush seasons, which are just be- 
fore Thanksgiving and Christmas, the 
average consumption of celery in Greater 
New York is six carloads per day. The 
trade is of such importance here that there 
are three firms in New York that handle 
nothing but celery, and this is the only 
city that has exclusive celery-houses. It 
is only within the last fifteen years that 
celery has been a staple and obtainable in 
the markets the year around. There is 
not a day in New York now when crisp 
celery cannot be served. Twenty years 
ago, like peaches and berries, celery came 
only in its seasons, which were summer 
and fall, In those times it was a scramble 
to get celery to serve with the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas turkey. Now the 
California supply is at its height at Christ- 
mas-time, 

Michigan was the first State to grow 
celery in quantity, but to-day it is in- 
Significant as a producer. Kalamazoo and 
celory, twenty-five years ago, were almost 
Synonymous. To-day the general public 
hea:s little of Kalamazoo celery except as 
it is hawked at the depot and in the trains 
passing through that city. The leading 
celcry-producing States are New York, 
California, and Florida. However, so uni- 
versal has become the production that 
nearly every State has some. Formerly 
it was supposed that celery could be pro- 
duced only in muck-land, but Florida and 
New York have dispelled this fallacy. 
Every gardener in New York can have his 
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own celery by proper cultivation. Many 
home-owners in New York and Brooklyn 
plant celery as they do peas and beans. 
This celery can be kept in the ground until 
winter and a fresh stalk put on the dinner- 
table daily. When cold enough to freeze 
it can be placed in dirt in the cellar, and 
it will last until the end of December. 

The most delicious celery is grown in 
New York State. In Orange County, and 
in the vicinity of Rochester, Arkport, and 
North Lima, the industry is extensive. 
These sections ship annually about 6,000 
carloads of two hundred crates to a car. 
Each crate contains five to ten dozen 
stalks. The most desirable is the Golden 
Heart self-blanching, the seed of which 
comes from France. All celery seed is im- 
ported. 

Very excellent celery is produced in 
Orange County, New York, but the celery- 
beds there are not so extensive as in 
western New York. Two of the men who 
make celery an exclusive business in New 
York City live in Orange County, one at 
Middletown, and the other at Chester. 
Both grow, as well as handle, but their 
beds supply only a small portion of what 
they sell. The Middletown man last year 
cleaned up $30,000 from his celery farm. 
The time for planting celery varies as to 


location. In New York it is April; in 
Florida, September; and in California, 
August. 


No article of food depends more on 
color for ready sale than celery. Its white 
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stalks are to the trade what the hand- 
some red is to the Jonathan, Ben Davis, 


and Baldwin apples. The whiteness is as 
deceptive, when celery is eaten, as the red 
is to the Ben Davis. The whitest celery 
comes from California, but lacks the flavor 
of the smaller stalks from New York or 
Michigan. As one receiver puts _ it, 
“ California celery is made to sell, not to 
eat.” Prices used to be very high. 
Twenty-three years ago this winter there 
was so little celery to be had in New York 
that, when ‘orders were given for a supply 
for important functions, New Orleans was 
the only place from which it could be ob- 
tained. ‘Ine crop was almost harvested. 
By dint of wiring, a dealer secured six 
barrels for New York. The bidding for 
this began before the celery arrived. So 
sharp did the competition become that one 
caterer bought the six barrels, each barrel 
equalling about two crates, at $150 per 
barrel, or $960 for the lot. Once in his 
possession, he made the other caterers pay 
an additional premium for what they 
wanted. 

That is the highest price ever paid in 
New York City for celery. To-day such a 
condition could not exist. Celery is of 
such a nature that if handled in the 
proper temperature it, is good for a month 
after it is harvested. All cars from Cali- 
fornia are lined and the majority of 
them come refrigerated. These shipments 
are frequently six weeks old when con- 
sumed, but, when properly washed, 
trimmed, and left in ice-water, the stalks 
are as crisp as when dug. The first indi- 
cation of deterioration is the discoloration 
of the tops, but even when these are quite 
black the stalks can be trimmed and 
the heart is crisp and eatable. If Luther 
Burbank could grow celery which was 
all heart he would Yrevolutionize the in- 
dustry. 

The most extensive fields of the world 
are in Orange County, California, of which 
Smeltzer is the central shipping-point. 
About fifteen years ago a commission 
merchant of Kansas City named Smeltzer 
went to Los Angeles to investigate the 
extensive muck-lands of Orange County. 
Mr. Smeltzer was a handler of celery and 
realized its possibilities. He knew that 
nowhere in the Kast were there such muck- 
lands, and that there were thousands of 
acres in one continuous tract. With seed 
imported directly from France, an acre 
was planted. The results were more than 
had been expected. From this beginning 
grew the town of Smeltzer, which now has 
the largest celery-fields in the world. This 
year saw 5,000 acres under cultivation, and 
the shipments from Orange County alone 
will be 2,500 carloads. The industry has 
spread over California, so that outside 
this locality there are five hundred more 
cars produced for commercial purposes. 

Orange County borders on the Pacific 
Ocean. The muck is several feet deep, is 
jet black, and so free from grit that it is 
as fine as flour. The fertility is rarely 
equalled anywhere, hence the  celery- 
growers there have no fertilizer bills to 


pay. The cultivation is done largely by 
Chinese. The growers are organized and 


market through an agency, the sales being 
made at a price loaded in the cars. This 
year the price is twenty cents per dozen. 
The yield is unusually good. By March 
the shipping will be over. 

Each year Florida has been getting its 
produce into the New York market earlier 
and still earlier. This season, January 
15th will see the first shipments here in 
carloads. ‘This State has done some won- 
derful work in celery-growing. The in- 
dustry began on the west coast near 
Tampa. Ybor City for years was the 
centre of the industry. Less than ten 
years ago the hummock lands around San- 
ford were tested for celery, and to-day that 
section ships more celery than all other 
Florida points combined. Land around 
Sanford, which ten years ago went begging 
at $1 per acre, cannot be bought now for 
less than $250, and some tracts are held as 
high as $1,000 per acre. One farmer last 
year had seventy-five acres in celery. The 
celery from thirty-two of these acres sold 
for $41,000. The cost of production and 
marketing was $13,600, leaving a_ net 
profit of $27,400, or nearly $1,000 per 
acre. Another farm of ten acres brought 
$13,426.75 from celery and $8,000 from let- 
tuce, making $21,426.75, a yield of over 
$2,000 per acre. From six acres at Gary, 
Florida, one grower netted $6,000 last 
year from celery which took just ninety 
days to mature, and “rom the same piece 
of land he took a crop of lettuce which 
brought him about as much as the celery. 





The Norse Watch-boy 


Ir is no uncommon sight to see a boy 
watching cattle in order that they may 
not stray, or keeping the birds off the 
crops; but a watch-boy, whose duty it 
is to keep a lookout for a school of fish 
and who sits in a sentry box set upon 
stilts, is a sight peculiar to Norway. 

The scene of this lad’s labors is the 
shores of some Norwegian fiord. His lit- 








tle sentry box is made of wood and is 
perched high upon posts. Here the boy 
sits, gazing out across the arm of the 
sea, employing his keen eyesight for the 
benefit of the farmers who depend upon 
him to give the alarm when a school of 
fish shall appear. They work contentedly 
enough in their fields, confident that the 
lad will let them know when it is time to 
reap a harvest from the sea instead of 
from the land. 

When the signal is sounded the farmers 
leave their work, throw their big nets over 
their shoulders, and hurry off to their 
boats. 

Sentinel boxes similar to those employed 
in Norway were in use among the fisher- 
men on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and it is supposed that the vikings 
brought back with them from some of 
their piratical raids the idea that has 
been put in practice ever since. 





Why Fish Have White Bellies 


THERE is no phenomenon of nature that 
escapes the investigating eye of science. 
Abroad they have been experimenting with 
Hounders in order to determine whether 
the whiteness of the under sides of those 
fish is due to the exclusion of light, and 
the presence of color on their upper sides 
to exposure to light. 

Fish have been kept in a glass tank 
having a mirror placed beneath, so as to 
reflect light upon their under sides. One 
of these prisoners survived for three years 
under conditions so strangely different 
from its ordinary habits of life, and it ex- 
hibited the development of spots or pig- 
ments on its lower surface. 

The experimenters have concluded that 
it is exposure to light that causes the 
coloration of the upper parts of the 
bodies, not only of flounders, but of other 
fisk, and, conversely, that it is to the 
comparative absence of light that the 
whiteness of the under side is due. They 
extend the same principle to explain the 
colorless condition of the skins of many 
animals that pass all their lives in caves. 





A Trail of Twisted Trees 


ALL manner of devices have been em- 
ployed to mark a line of march, but it is 
thought that the most curious method of 
“blazing the trail” is that still to be 
seen in Africa. 

In the year 1889, after a fierce battle 
with the Abyssinians, the dervishes pur- 
sued their foes as far as the lake district. 
The Mahdi’s men had small knowledge of 
geography and little topographical intelli- 
gence. So the advance party, in order to 
mark the route for those who came after, 
and also to guide the force on their return 
journey, twisted the saplings along the 
way into living knots. 

The war ended, but the tied-up trees 
grew and flourished, although uncouthly 
twisted and distorted, and are now the 
only reminders of that uprising of the 
dervishes, 
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EAGER TO WORK 


Health Regained by Right Food. 





The average healthy man or woman is 
usually eager to be busy at some useful task 
or employment. 

But let dyspepsia or indigestion get hold 
of one, and all endeavor becomes a burden. 

“A year ago, after recovering from an 
operation,” writes a Michigan lady, ‘my 
stomach and nerves began to give me much 
trouble. 

“‘ At times my appetite was voracious, but, 
when indulged, indigestion followed. Other 
times I had no appetite whatever. The 
food I took did not nourish me, and I grew 
weaker than ever. 

“T lost interest in everything and wanted 
to be alone. I had always had good nerves, 
but now the merest trifle would upset me 
and bring on a violent headache. Walking 
across the room was an effort, and pre- 
scribed exercise was out of the question. 

“T had seen Grape-Nuts advertised, but 
did not believe what I read at the time. At 
last, when it seemed as if I was literally 
starving, I began to eat Grape-Nuts. 

“T had not been able to work for a year, 
but now after two months on Grape-Nuts 
I am eager to be at work again. My stom- 
ach gives me no trouble now, my nerves are 
steady as ever, and interest in life and ambi- 
tion have come back with the return to 
health.” 

Read “‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 








THE VOICE OF PROPHECY 





FAS oi list of “ prophecies” made by 
eminent financiers during the past 
few years is a highly interesting 
document. In some cases coming 
conditions have been accurately 
foretold. In others, predictions have 
= S( gone wide of the mark. Mr. Mor- 
Eo Is Be gan’s correct diagnosis of the situa- 
tion back in 1903 and his expression 
of belief that the “ undigested ” securities would be 
taken care of have passed into financial history. So 
has Mr. Rogers’s memorable statement, made in July 
of 1907, that “there is not the slightest reason why 
business should not show improvement.” One of them 
was right and one of them was wrong. So it has been 
with many of these prophecies. 

Oracular utterances by the “ big men,” nevertheless, 
carry great weight with great numbers of people—as 
was shown by the wet blanket thrown over the market 
by Mr. Hill’s pessimistic outgiving of a couple of weeks 
ago. Possibly Mr. Hill didn’t say exactly what the 
newspapers reported that he said; no exact statement 
has since been given out. But that Mr. Hill expressed 
himself as very pessimistic on the business outlook is 
accepted as a fact. In the minds of a great number 
of people, therefore, there has become rooted the con- 
viction that business is on the down track and that we 
are in for a period of hard times. 

Pressed for their reasons for believing that that is 
what 1911 has in store, most of these people answer 
that they just feel that things are going that way, but 
here and there you find a man who has his analysis of 
melancholy all in good shape and who ean tell you 
just what the trouble is. Usually the arguments are 
brought out in about the following form: The rail- 
roads aren’t buying anything to speak of. Their net 
earnings are showing up worse and worse. If they are 
not allowed to raise their freight rates pretty soon, 
they will have to cut their dividends right and left. 

. The government is down on the corporations. The 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco companies are on 
trial for their lives, prosecution of the Sugar Company 
has just commenced, no big corporation knows where 
it stands. 3. Next year is going to be a year of tariff 
agitation. At its end a Democratic House will meet 
and nobody knows what will happen to the tariff. 
Business is always apprehensive of change in condi- 
tions long established. 4. The banking situation all 
ever the country is in bad shape. There has been no 
let-down from the extended conditions of last summer. 
Loans are 300 million dollars more than they were at 
this time last year. 5. The country’s productive 
capacity has increased too fast. To meet the demand 
set up by the phenomenal amount of railroad-building 
of the past few years, capacity has been unduly ex- 
tended, There isn’t enough business in the country 
to keep the mills busy. 

These are the main arguments—the pessimist pil- 
grim’s scrip. A glance at them is all that is needed 
to see that in them there is much of truth—so much 
of truth, indeed, as to make them appeal to a good 
many intelligent people. There is sense in the idea 
that the government’s prosecution of the corporations 
lias hurt business, and there is sense in the idea that 
the railroads are not going to buy any more material 
than they can help until they know where they stand 
on the matter of rates. At the same time, and making 
full allowance for these unfavorable features of the 
situation, it is very much of a question whether their 
importance has not been exaggerated. There seldom 
is a time, it must be borne in mind, when there are 
not clouds in the sky. 

Take, for instance, the first of these arguments 
about the ill-effeet on business of the government suits 
against American Tobacco and Standard Oil. Com- 
mencement of the proceedings, it is true, did cause 
wide-spread uneasiness among investors in the securi- 
ties of these and other corporations; but as time has 
gone on and people have had more chance to think it 
over, this feeling has become less and less acute. It 
has come to be realized, for instance, that even. should 
the decision when it comes be adverse to these corpora- 
tions, a modus vivendi is bound to be provided along 
with it. Whether the way out is in Federal incorpora- 
tion or in something else, investors are coming to 
realize that not one dollar’s worth of property will 
be destroyed and that any change which has to be made 
will be a change in form only. The whole matter of 
tle government’s suits against these companies is 
looked at very differently now than it was looked at 
a year ago, 

The railroads’ fight for higher freight rates, too, 
while necessarily more or less of a disturbing factor, 
is not exerting nearly the influence it did in its earlier 
stages. Whether this is because the public has come 
to believe that the railroads’ needs for rate-increases 
were exaggerated in the early presentation of their 
case, or whether it is because people have come to be- 
lieve that at least a moderate increase in rates will be 
allowed, is an open question. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that as the time for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision approaches, interest in the mat- 
ter is on the decrease. 

It must also be borne in mind, with regard to the 
influence of this matter of freight rates on the business 
situation next year, that the thing is bound to be 
settled one way or the other before 1911 is many 
weeks old. In January, or by mid-February at the 
latest, the railroads will know where they stand. And 
whether the decision is favorable or adverse, the end 
of the period of uncertainty will bring with it resump- 
tion of railroad buying. In spite of their claim that 
unless the rate increases are allowed they will be 
seriously crippled, the railroads, a good many people 
believe, will still remain in business. And if they are 
to remain in business and handle the freight origi- 
nating from this year’s big crops, the railroads will 
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be forced into the market for an amount of material 
largely increased on account of the way in which they 
have been holding off. After January the question of 
railway freight rates is not likely to exert much of 
an influence on the business situation. 

The third of the reasons given for expecting poor 
business next year is that tariff revision will be in the 
air and that industry will be very much hampered by 
uncertainty as to where the axe is going to fall. And 
in this idea there seems to be a good deal of reason, 
albeit the effect on business of a pending overhauling 
of the tariff is probably very much exaggerated. Re- 
vision when it comes, in the first place, will be by 
schedule and conducted in such a way. as to disturb 
business to the least possible degree; while, in the 
second place, it may be that the good to business that 
an honest revision of the tariff will bring will far out- 
balance the temporary disturbance which the actual 
process may occasion. There are lots of people who 
believe that the present tariff is the biggest kind of a 
drag on business and that business will welcome the 
assurance that it is going to be cut down. In their 
opinion the fact that there is every reason for expect- 
ing real tariff revision, far from’ being an influence 
inimical to business, constitutes one of the most stimu- 
lating factors in the industrial outlook. 

Again, there is the banking situation, pointed to by 
the ‘pessimists as likely to prove an effectual bar to 
industrial progress. All over the country, they say, 
bank loans are enormously expanded—according to the 
figures just given out by the Comptroller, are 300 
millions of dollars in excess of last year. Money-rates 
in Wall Street are easy enough, but capital for com- 
mercial requirements, it is shown, is difficult to get. 
Under the circumstances where is the money to finance 
a period of active trade going to come from? 

Here, again, we have an argument with a great deal 
of truth in it and apparently very unfavorable, but 
the application of which must be made with the 
greatest care. Bank loans all over the country are 
very much extended—that is a matter of record. But 
does the fact that last summer’s speculation in land, 
combined with the then prevailing high price of com- 
nodities, resulted in loan expansion prove that con- 
traction of loans cannot take place? To the land 
speculation a most effectual check has been put; in 
commodity prices there has already been a most whole- 
some recession. Between the operation of these two 
strong corrective influences is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the banking situation will be greatly 
improved and rapid reduction effected in the loan 
account ? 

The report of the Comptroller just made public does 
not, it is true, show any appreciable reduction in bank 
loans between September and November, but during 
that time -the influences operating toward betterment 
were not effective to the same degree as they will be 
from now on. With commodity prices down as they 
are now, speculation quiescent, moderate demands only 
being made upon capital, there seems every reason to 
believe that. the position of the banks all over the 
country will be materially strengthened during the 
next few months. As it stands now, it is very far 
from being weak or suggestive of trouble to come. As 
it seems altogether likely to shape itself under the 
influence of the various considerations mentioned, it 
will be very far from an adverse factor in the indus- 
trial outlook. 

To predicate business depression next year upon the 
banking situation at present, is to go out of the way 
to borrow trouble. To support a “boom” for any 
length of time the supply of available capital would 
probably prove inadequate, but the question at issue 
isn’t whether the banking position is strong enough 
to support a boom. The question is rather as to 
whether there is anything in the present banking situa- 
tion to warrant the belief that it will work toward 
industrial depression next year. To that question only 
one answer can be made. 

The last of the pessimist’s arguments concerns itself 
with the question of overproduction. On account of 
the tremendous amount of new railroad construction 
which has been going on all over the western part of 
the country during the past few years, the argument 
runs, the steel and equipment mills have enlarged 
their capacity to too great a degree. With the 
Southern Pacific building down into Mexico, the St. 
Paul and the Western Pacific pushing their way to 
the coast, and other big eonstruction operations going 
on, the steel people, so we are told, became over- 
optimistic on the subject of orders and brought their 
plants up to boom-time capacity. With the completion 
of these big railroad projects, orders will go back to 
normal again and the mills be left without anything 
to do. 

It is true that capacity has been largely increased 
during the past few years, and it is true that the big 
railroad- building operations have had a good deal to 
do with the enlargement of steel plants, but it isn’t 
true that capacity has been brought up to a boom-time 
basis. Construction of new railways, moreover, is 
very far from having come to an end. Just at present, 
completion of the St. Paul extension and of the 
Western Pacific have caused a lull, but down in Mexico 
the Southern Pacifie will be spending millions for an- 
other four years, a little farther north the “ Orient ” 
is being pushed through to the coast, while up in the 
Northwest the biggest king of railway-building plans 
are just getting under way. Plenty of business is in 
sight. Given a return of normal conditions in the 
bond-market, making it possible for the railways once 
more to borrow, and soon enough it will be made 
apparent that the capacity of the steel companies is 
none too great to take care of the business which will 
be offered them. 

Analysis of these various factors in the situation 
tends largely to rob them of their terrors. Offhand 
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mention of the situation’s “unfavorable” features 
may make it seem as though the outlook were pretty 
black, but a little closer reading of the main business 
barometers fails to disclose the signs of an approach- 
ing storm. If, for the slavish attention that is being 
given the voice of prophecy, there were substituted a 
more intelligent individual consideration of these 
things, the ‘air would be cleared and the outlook 
brightened. 


At one time this fall there was a good deal of in- 
terest in the attempt on the part of bankers abroad 
to make bankers here guarantee the genuineness of 
bills of lading. After the frauds perpetrated by some 
of our Southern cotton houses had cost the English 
bankers several millions of dollars there were a series 
of conferences, it will be recollected, which ended in a 
declaration by the English bankers that after October 
3lst they would recognize no more bills of lading 
drawn against cotton unless guaranteed by the Amer- 
ican banker sending them over. - 

To this the American bankers strenuously objected. 
They would see to it that the railroads were more 
careful about issuing bills of lading, but no guarantee 
would they themselves give. 

The expiration of the time given in the English 
bankers’ ultimatum drew near. Just at its close word 
came from abroad that the time would be extended two 
months. After December 31st, it was announced, 
American drafts would positively not be honored un- 
less the accompanying documents bore a_ banker’s 
guarantee, 

More conferences took place, the London bankers send- 
ing over a distinguished representative to urge the just- 
ice of their demands. But the American bankers were 
obdurate. You have got to buy our cotton, they said, 
and you are not in a position to make us give this 
guarantee. If you want a guarantee, go get it from 
some of our surety companies. 

Sir Edwin Holden went back and shortly afterward 
word was received that the foreign bankers had with- 
drawn their demand for a banker’s guarantee. They 
wanted it and tried to get it, but were simply not in 
a position to make our bankers give it to them. 


The long-drawn-out dispute is thus settled, and in 
our favor, but bankers here, determined that there 
shall be no recurrence of the conditions which brought 
about the trouble, are taking active steps to make the 
railroads themselves safeguard the genuineness of the 
bills of lading they issue. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, too, has taken a hand in the matter, 
warning the railroads against their former loose prac- 
tice of issuing bills of ‘lading before the merchandise 
is actually received for shipment. By the commis- 
sion’s order the railroads are not only required to have 
the cotton actually in their possession before any bill 
of lading is issued, but the bill of lading must be dated 
as of the day upon which the carrier is finally in- 
structed to send the merchandise forward. 

The recent dispute between American and foreign 
bankers was a regrettable occurrence and caused a lot 
of bad feeling, but if it has resulted in the reform of 
what was a loose and dangerous way of doing business, 
it will not have been in vain. Bills of lading are one 
ef the commonest forms of collateral for bank loans 
and ought to be above suspicion. If the railroads stick 
to the ruling of the Commerce Commission, there 
ought never to be any further trouble on this score. 


Nineteen hundred and ten has been a lean year for 
the average brokerage house. A few firms who handle 
the accounts ef some of the big operators have done 
fairly well, but not many of the houses dependent 
upon customers’ commissions can show a balance on 
the right side of the account. Public interest in the 
market, throughout most of the year, has been at 
low point. 

Countless reasons can be given why this has been so, 
and some of them have no doubt had an important 
influence, but one thing above all others, politics, 
seems to have had the effect of keeping the public out 
oi the market: .During the year’s opening months, 
tariff revision and railroad legislation kept Wall 
Street’s eyes constantly turned toward Washington. 
During the summer, considerations political held the 
stage to the exclusion of almost everything else. Then, 
a little later, the election was the thing. The close of 
the year finds attention concentrated on the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the corporations and the proba- 
bilities of real revision of the tariff. 


Every Thursday morning the directors of the Bank 
of England meet to fix the minimum rate at which tlic 
bank will discount bills during the coming week. Be- 
cause of the bank’s preponderating influence in the 
London market and its ability to make effective what- 
ever rate it may name, the Thursday morning’ meetings 
of its directors are watched with a good deal of in- 
terest by all the other markets. 

On the first Thursday of the current month thie 
directors of the Bank .of England, much to every one 3 
surprise, decided that the five-per-cent. discount rate, 
which had been in force ever since October 20th, was 
too high, and ordered it reduced. 

That such action should have been taken in tle 
face of the pending general election and the approac! 
of what is normally the time of greatest money-market 
strain, is in itself the strongest kind of a commentary 
on the strength of the situation abroad. As things were 
developing in Lontion toward the end of October, it 
seemed as though a reactive influence of no oy t 
importance might be exerted on ourselves. By tl 
recent action of the directors of the bank there seers 
to be indicated the passing of the danger of anything 
of that kind. 
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HARPER’S 


Echoes 


A Matter of History 


iienry WATTERSON has been saying things 
about George Harvey which we allow_ no 
mau—-doesn’'t matter how much we _ love 
him and how loyally we follow him—to 
in our presence without resentment. In 
rev.ewing the present situation of the Dem- 
ocratie party, as brought about by the re- 
eent elections, Harvey touched upon a_ some- 
what similar state of affairs in 1892, and 
observed that the Democratic party failed 
then, “partly because of the black fact of 
treachery in its own ranks when the time 
of its testing came. Ignoble men, holding 
its high places, betrayed their leader and 
their cause.” That is the truth, written 
on every page of the political history of 
this country during the last eighteen or 
twenty years. 

Mr. Watterson agrees with Harvey in ef- 
fect, for he says that “the primary cause 
of the failure was that the party and the 
Administration did not live up to the plat- 
form on the faith of which they had come 
into power.” That is partly true, but only 


partly true. The party was to. blame. 
The Administration was not to blame. 
Mr. Cleveland did not make the_ Wil- 


son bill, “laid in a morass and built on 
lines of water,” as the great Kentuckian 
describes it. 
he really ought to have vetoed it: but it 
is worse than nonsense that Mr. Cleveland 
was in any sense responsible for it or its 
failure to meet the platform. Mr. Cleve- 
land is out of the way now. He has not 
been in politics for fourteen years. Instead 
of trying to unload on him the sins and 
stupidities of the party he twice led to 
victory, Mr. Watterson ought to ‘get to- 
gether’ with George Harvey and the rest 
of the boys and forget so much of the past 
as he does not remember.—John C. Hemp- 
hill, in Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Major Hemphill is right and Marse Henry 
is wrong, as Major Hemphill ‘usually is.— 
EDITOR. 


We Shall See 


Colonel Harvey of HARPER’S WEEKLY has 
let up in rejoicing over the Tammany vic- 
tory in this State to remind Tammany that 
“in the long run hogging does not pay.” 
The Colonel] talks like a major to Tammany 
concerning its duty to the party. ‘“ Tam- 
many,” he says, “must be moderate—very 
moderate—in its askings.” But, after all, 
a political organization that needs to be re- 
minded that “hogging does not pay’ can 
hardly be expected to wait until everybody 
else is served at the Thanksgiving dinner. 
Tammany is—vwell, it is Tammany. It 
has had many inducements and opportuni- 
ties to change its spots and improve its 
manners, but it remains to-day the same 
old open maw, devouring appetite and ca- 
acious stomach for the spoils that it was 
n Tweed’s' time.— Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle. 


Nominated, Nominated 


Colonel Harvey is already electing Wood- 
row Wilson President in 1912, and he is 
getting to be so dangerously near a correct 
political prophet that it almost seems like 
witchery.—Baltimore Sun. 


Why, Certainly 


Yet Mr. Murphy can’t please every one. 
Take, for instance, that stern political mor- 
alist. Colonel George Harvey, of HARrpPEr’s. 
He thinks he sees in Governor Dix a rival 
in the next Democratic convention of_ his 
own candidate, Woodrow Wilson, of N 


Cheer up, Colonel. 
make Governor Dix strong. 
begin to investigate the last few 
lican administrations the result will 
Tammany Hall look like a white-robed an- 
gel by comparison. Besides, Colonel, Mr. 
Dix and Governor Wilson are both good 
men. Kither would make fine Presidential 
timber. 

Then there is Mayor Gaynor also.—New 
York Telegraph. 


Taking Notice ' 
Colonel Harvey, who had more to do with 
persuading Woodrow Wilson to become a 


candidate for Governor than any other man, ° 


and more to do with having him nominated 
than any other man, now makes the _ proph- 


ecy which, in view of the Colonel’s’ sur- 
prisingly accurate forecasts heretofore, is 
worth attention: 


We fully anticipate the nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson for President of the 
United States by the Democratic national 
convention of 1912, as against William H. 
Taft, Republican candidate.”—Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 


Heavy Hitting 
After a careful perusal of the current 
HArper’s WEEKLY'S observations on the gen- 
eral result of the election, we do not hesi- 
tate to award the I-told-you-so pennant to 
Colonel George Harvey.—Columbus Journal. 


A Sure Thing 


Editor George Harvey, of HARPER'S WEEK- 
LY, is inelined to admit that Governor-elect 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, is likely 
to be the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
deney of the United States against Presi- 
cent Taft, who will be renominated by the 
Republicans. Colonel Harvey has already 
shown himself to be a good guesser.—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


Applause from the Gallery 


_On Election eve we reproduced Colonel 
George Harvey's forecast of the election 
‘rom HARPER’S WEEKLY, and the editor hit 
‘he nail so squarely on the head as to ex- 
vite admiration and applause from many 
of his brethren of the press. We again 
print the forecast as food for pleasing com- 
parison with the actual results—Wacon 


Vews. 

The Same 
: Colonel Harvey of Harper's publications 
had much to do with the nomination of 


Woodrow Wilson for Governor of New Jer- 
sey, and later he made a remarkably accu- 
rate prophecy of election results in various 
States. Therefore Colonel Harvey’s latest 
volitical forecast is of special interest. It 
's as follows: “We fully anticipate the 
tomination of Woodrow Wilson for Presi- 








dent of the United States by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1912, as 
against William H. Taft, Republican candi- 
date.”—Rome Sentinel. 


If They Behave—Perhaps 


Not a single miss as to actual result in 
the whole list! And it took some tall 
guessing to hit upon the retirement of De- 
pew and Kean and the election of Foss. 
Colonel Harvey should be retained by the 
Democrats for the campaign of 112 
Shreveport Times. 


A Leather Medal 


Colonel George Harvey gets the medal for 
political prophecy that pans out, and is 
highly entitled to the I-told-you-so privilege. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


Waiting at the Church 


Colonel Harvey has the freedom of the 
pasture for a couple of years, but it is 
our intention to keep him hitched again 
for a while in 1912 just as a matter of 
precaution.—Houston Post. 


The Magic Number 


Ilelmets doffed to the Colonel! We do 
noc refer to the colonel from Nebraska, nor 
even to the colonel from Oyster Bay, where 
the adversary rolled up such a majority 
that there scarcely has been a peep from 
the Exalted Voice since; but to that other 
colonel, George Brinton McClellan Harvey, 
editor of Harprr’s WEEKLY. 

Three days before The Thing happened, 
Colonel Harvey, who probably has found 
more joy in heckling Theodore than any 
other man in the United States, resorted 
to his Delphi, and drew from the oracle 
there the precise predictions. 

Next time we are looking for a seventh 
son of a seventh son born with a veil we 
shail know where to go.—Tacoma News. 


Correct 


Editor Harvey of HARPER’S WEEKLY has 
his guessing-cap on again. This time he 
guesses—and with full belief in the accu- 
racy of his guess—that the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1912 will nominate 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, for 
the Presidency, and that the Doctor’s Re- 
publican opponent will be William H. Taft, 
of Ohio.—Hartford. Courant. 


Reasonable Expectations Realized 
Quite as was expected, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
nominates Woodrow Wilson for President 
next time. HARPER'S WEBKLY was the origi- 

nal Wilson man.—Holyoke Transcript. 


No Real Danger 


There are prophets in the land, but none 
of them can hold a candle to Colonel Harvey 
of HARPER’s WEEKLY. He has got old G’n- 
eral Grosvenor backed off the board and 
beaten to a frazzle as a prognosticator of 
those political events which are preceded 
by their shadows. If the Colonel didn’t 
have a nose for news and an artistic tem- 
perament he’d be in imminent danger of 
A rich and disgraced.—Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. 
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Oft the Dunce Block 


HARPER’S WFEKLY before the election pre- 
dicted the defeat of Roosevelt in New York, 
the election of Wilson in New Jersey, the 
defeat of Beveridge in Indiana, the election 
of Baldwin in Connecticut, and a Democratic 
victory in Massachusetts. All of these 
things came true, and HARPER’S WEEKLY 
may go to the head of the class.—Siougr 
Falls Argus-Leader. 


In Due Time—Not Yet 


The keen eye of Harprr’s WEEKLY has 
been focussed on Woodrow Wilson now for 
a number of years, and the paper has been 
forecasting his fortune with the accuracy 
of a prophet. It reviews its owr prophecy 
as to that eminent educator, economic scien- 
tist, and now statesman in its current is- 
sue, and adds: 

“We now fully anticipate the nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson for President of the 
United States by the Democratic National 
Convention of 1912, as against William H. 
Taft, Republican candidate.” 

Colonel Harvey promises to continue the 
prophecy. While the time for the fulfilling 
of the last has not yet arrived, it is en- 
tirely possible that it will be, indeed, highly 
probable, especially when viewed in conjunc- 
tion with the past performances of the 
prophet. 

But the most important of all prophesies 
is yet to come. Will Woodrow Wilson be 
elected President of the United States? Of 
course, it will be finally made; maybe_be- 
fore the next National Democratic Con- 
vention, or maybe after. Whenever, it. will 
be interesting.—Norfolk Landmark. 


Partnership 


HARPER’S WEEKLY joins the Birmingham 
News in advocating the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson for President in 1912.— 
Birmingham News. 


As to Mr. Ballinger 


Colonel George Harvey is naturally some- 
what elated over his newly acquired reputa- 
tion as a prophet, but we notice that he 
isn’t allowing himself to become over- 
confident enough to predict the date of 
Secretary Ballinger’s resignation.—Colum- 
bus Journal. 


We once considered Mr. Ballinger a victim 
of persecution, but when he truculently de- 
clared that under no circumstances would 
he resign even to relieve the President of 
obvious embarrassment, our interest in his 
political fortunes began to wane.—EpITor. 


Is It Worth While? 


Why should Harper’s WEEKLY echo the 
senseless cry of “treachery” and seek to 
clear the Cleveland administration of the 
blame which justly belongs to it? With 
the country ringing with abuse of Taft and 
the be aye oe for their failure to carry 
out their pledges, why should Cleveland and 
the Democrats of 1893-4-5 be extolled for 
repudiating theirs? Will Colonel Harvey 
yon inform us?— Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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The Marvel of Motordom 


NDER the crucial test of racing, no car has a record so uniformly 


good as the National. 


It has won during the season of 1910 in 


the speedway meets up to November Ist twenty races, has taken 
twenty-seven second places and twenty-three third places. 

Among its victories are the Atlanta A. A. Trophy (200 miles for stock 
chassis); the Prest-O-Lite Trophy (100 miles for stock chassis), taking 
both first and second ; the —— Gold Prize (200 miles), taking first, 


roph 


y (203 miles on Elgin road course), 


(205 miles), first in its class; the 


Algonquin hill climb and a number of national championships. 

Nationals ran second and third in the Elgin National (the next day after 
winning the Illinois Trophy), ran third and fourth in the Vanderbilt, and 
are always well up to the front, if not winners. 

Most of these races were strictly stock events—and no National has ever 
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evaded the stock rules one iota. 
Nationals ran without a stop. 


In many of the longest races the 


Some of these races and a great number of 


minor races throughout the country have been won by owners of National 
cars, not professional drivers. 
We know of no other car that uniformly shows such reliability, such 
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1911 
Prices 


speed, such power, such endurance. 


Touring Car 


Toy Tonneau ) 
Speedway $2500 
Roadster 


Fore Door Touring 
and Toy Tonneau 
$2600 


licensed under Selden Patent 





National Motor Vehicle Co. 


1020 East 22d Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace—a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia- 
mond — wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 
or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th the cost of 


diamonds. Guaranteed tocontain 
no glass—will cut glass. 
on approval, Money cheerfully 
mM refunded if not perfectly satis- 

\ factory. ; 
\) De-Luxe Jewel Book — its free for 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 


Recommended 
by Physicians 


Refuse 


Substitutes 


Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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PRINCESS HOTEL BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Opens December 12. Accommodates 400. Outdoor 
life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, 
golf, yachting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIM- 
MING POOL. 

Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a week. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mers., Hamilton, Bermuda 








IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
NLY three Democratic members of 
the House of Representatives elected 
this autumn have ever sat in a 
Democratic House; none of the other 
members elected this year has ever 
served in Congress when the Demo- 
cratic party was in control. These 
three men who have earned survivors’ 
medals are Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
who was a member of the Fifty-third Congress, J. F. C. 
Talbott, of Maryland, who saw service in the Forty- 
sixth, Forty-eighth, and Fifty-third Congresses, and 
William A. Jones, of Virginia, who was one of the 
Democratic majority in the Fifty-seecond and Fifty- 
third Congresses. Champ Clark is the only national 
figure of this meagre number of Democrats who have 
weathered the political storms of the past sixteen years. 

Who’s Who in the House of Representatives will have 
its long-delayed division. The old stock figures, Can- 
non, Payne, Dalzell, Tawney, McCall, Fordney, Mann, 
Olnstead, Loudenslager, Currier, and the others go into 
eclipse. Veteran Democrats from the minority chorus 
take the parts of these retiring principal actors. Fig- 
ures in the new cast which will come to the fore when 
the House is reorganized next winter are Champ Clark, 
of Missouri, Underwood of Alabama, Fitzgerald of 
New York, Sherley of Kentucky, Hay of Virginia, 
Padgett of Tennessee. Adamson of Georgia. Clayton 
of Alabama, Sulzer of New York, and others whose 
names at the present time are unknown outside their 
own Congress districts and States. 

It is highly probable that Champ Clark will be the 
next Speaker. He seeks the honor as the hart panteth 
after the water brook. He should be the new Speaker. 
He has deserved it. A man who has been Democratic 
minority leader in the House of Representatives de- 
serves almost any recompense that his party can give 
him when it comes into power. Mr. Clark is almost 
as pieturesque as “ Uncle Joe” and a man of much 
wider horizons. Anecdotes cling to him like burrs to 
a bird-dog. He is an utterly fearless and courageous 
man as this blasted eyesight can attest. He thinks 
nothing of wearing a flaming crimson necktie, and at 
the same time in his buttonhole two carnations—one a 
light pink and the other a dark, rich red. His desire 
for harmony does not extend to colors. His talk in 
newspaper interviews since the election has been un- 
exceptional in tone and substance. 

“T see no reason why the Democrats in the next 
House should fight,” he has said. “ For years we have 
been scrapping, snorting, and ecavorting around the 
country and the Republicans have been standing solid 
as a rock. For the last two years I have worked early 
and late to bring harmony. TI decided that I would 
have no personal quarrel with any Democrat. I de- 
cided that I would smooth the hair the right way on 
the hide. T do not know whether it was my work 
that did it or not, but at the last session we got to- 
gether for the first time in seventeen years. 

“T do not think that we will split up. We were 
able to stand together to a man at the last session 
when it eame to the test. We will do so again. All 
our differences will be settled in the party caucus. The 
suggestion that has come from some quarters, and to 
which, I believe, Senator Rayner of Maryland has 
agreed, that we should have a big meeting, say, in 
Baltimore, to settle upon a policy is a good one, pro- 
vided it is a representative meeting. The Democrats 
from California, Colorado, the Middle West, the South 
and East—from every part of the country—must have 
their say in it. 

“When it comes to a question of further revision of 
the rules we will have to proceed carefully. Some are 
taiking of a committee on committees in lieu of the 
appointment by the Speaker. I have never said that 
I was in favor of appointment by the Speaker. We 
will have to find out what the majority of the Demo- 
erats in the House believe is the right thing to do. It 
will all be settled amicably and for the best, T hope.” 

This sort of sane, responsible talk is not the night- 
rending how! of the bold Numidian lion. Mr. Clark’s 
reputation as a “ ring-tailed roarer ” has been carefully 
built up over the Chautauqua circuits. Champ Clark 
the Chautauqua “attraction” and Champ Clark the 
man are two very ditferent sorts of persons. His care- 
fully built-up reputation as a geyser of loud speech 
does him an injustice. He is a man of wide reading 
and many natural attainments. In the political his- 
tory of the United States he is thoroughly versed. His 
general knowledge of the public men of the early days 
of the republic cannot be outmatched by any member 
of the Lower House of Congress. His reading has been 
sound and it has been assimilated. He has a good 
historical background. An irrepressible streak of broad 
humor prevents him from taking himself as seriously 
as many another of his fellow members without a tithe 
of his abilities or broad general culture. 

Nearly all of Mr. Clark’s speeches are replete with 
apposite literary and classical allusions and quota- 
tions. He does not drag them in by the scruff of the 
neck from Bartlett. but introduces them naturally as 
they occur to him while speaking. His humor is pure 
homespun, and he rather affects the plain, blunt style 
of the man who blurts out what he has to say. 

One of Champ Clark’s pet bogies is the history- 
writers of New England. He makes the broad general 
charge against them that they steal the reputations of 
other men for the sons of the New England States. 
Clark greatly admired that splendid old pair, the late 
Senators Morgan and Pettus of Alabama. Speaking 
of Senator Morgan once since the Senator’s death, Mr. 
Clark said: “ Justly he must be considered the father 
of the Isthmian Canal, though I have no sort of doubt, 
judging the future by the past, that the New England 
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seribes will fileh from him that glory and confer it 
upon somebody from the northeast corner of the re- 
public.” In the closing days of a recent session of 
Congress Mr. Clark bestrode his favorite hobby again. 

“Some of these days,” he said, “I intend to make 
an entire speech here about Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson as a duty to the living and to the 
dead. The conspiracy, for it is nothing less, and the 
chief proponent of it is Elihu Root, to pose Alexander 
Hamilton as ‘the father of the Constitution’ is one 
of the most preposterous and impudent fakes in history. 
I know how it will work. It is the New England 
school of book-writers that does it. Somebody hints 
it and then somebody declares it, and the next you 
know it is clapped into the school-books. That title, 
‘the father of the Constitution,’ belongs of right to 
James Madison, the great Virginian. These latter-day 
Hamiltonians are endeavoring to filch from James 
Madison the glory of being ‘the father of the Con- 
stitution’ just as Americus Vespucius filehed from the 
great Genoese navigator the glory of fixing his name on 
a newly discovered world. 

“The facts of history are plain. James Madison 
went to the Constitutional Convention with a plan of 
a constitution in his pocket. It was submitted to the 

















Champ Clark, of Missouri 


Virginia delegation with George Washington at its 
head. They agreed to it and presented it as ‘the Vir- 
ginia plan.’ Hamilton had a plan and somebody else 
had a plan, and the convention rejected the third plan, 
and they adopted Madison’s plan in all of its essential 
features and he has been acclaimed ‘the father of the 
Constitution’ until quite recently.” 

Mr. Clark confesses to a strong personal admiration 
for Colonel Roosevelt. He has never attempted to 
conceal this even in partisan debate on the floor of the 
House. His tolerant good-humor is shown to perfection 
in his characterization of and attitude toward Mr. 
Roosevelt. “ Out in Missouri,” said Clark one day on 
the floor of the House when Mr. Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent, “there was a lawyer who so frequently urged 
courts and juries to take a ‘ reasonable view’ that his 
saying passed into a proverb. That is exactly what 
should be done touching the President; but that is 
precisely what has not been done as a rule. He is 
such a belligerent personage that his slightest word is 
a challenge to mortal combat, and he cannot express 
an opinion on any question under heaven, even on a 
subject so prosaic and threadbare as the prospective 
state of the weather, without precipitating a row, his 
extreme admirers declaring that there never has been 
such a weather prophet on earth since Adam and Eve 
were driven with flaming swords from Paradise, and 
his extreme enemies vociferating that he knows no 
more about the weather than does the ground-hog. 

“ Personally I Jike him. He has treated me well 
and I have tried to treat him well. After the manner 
of strong men, he has pronounced virtues and glaring 
faults of character. I have never abused him. I have 
never grown hysterical in admiration of him. When 
he is right T support him cordially. When he is wrong 
I fight him tooth and nail. It seems to me that that 
is the way in which he would desire to be treated. He 
must entertain ineffable contempt for the invertebrate 
sycophants who grovel before him on all occasions 
and who. no matter what he says or what he does, 
throw high their sweaty caps in air shouting: ‘Io! 
Triumphe! to! Triumphe!’ 

“Tt is said that ‘a king ean have no friends,’ and 
it seems that a President of the United States—any 
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President—-is in the same unhappy situation. It is 
claimed that Colonel Roosevelt is better than his party 
—this he could easily be without running any imminent 
risk of being translated, after the fashion of Elijah, 
in a chariot of fire by reason of his goodness. But 
whatever his virtue, whatever his faults, whatever else 
he may be, he is not a Democrat; for Democracy means 
the least amount of government the people can get 
along with consistent with the fullest enjoyment of 
their rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, While Republicanism means the greatest amount 
of government that the people will stand, and he of 
all men is the apostle of the maximum quantity of 
government. Occasionally, very much to the delight of 
Democrats and the utter confusion of Republicans, he 
appropriates or absorbs, borrows or seizes, a Democratic 
idea and from his high coign of vantage advocates it 
with tremendous force, for he obeys to the letter at 
least one Scriptural injunction, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do. do it with thy might.’ ” 

Mr. Clark is proud of the fact that for twenty-two 
years he held a record for being the youngest college 
president in the United States. He was placed at the 
head of the Marshall College, West Virginia, when he 
was twenty-three years old. Before he became a Con- 
gressman Mr. Clark was not only a college president, 
but also a hired farm-hand, a clerk in a country store, 
the editor of a country newspaper, and a country 
lawyer. The practice of the law led him into politics 
and polities brought him to Congress. He was chair- 
man of the Democratic National Convention at St. 
Louis in 1904 and chairman of the committee notifying 
Judge Parker of his nomination. He first came to 
Washington at the beginning of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, skipped the Fifty-fourth, and has been con- 
tinuously re-elected. If Mr. Clark ascends to the 
Speaker’s chair he will be missed in debate on the 
floor. The House enjoys the quality of his humor and 
his homespun speech. There is no surplusage of good 
debaters or entertaining speakers among the present 
Democratic membership, and there will be afforded 
ample opportunity for any of the new men who may be 
qualified to make names and reputations for themselves. 

Osear W. Underwood, of Alabama, should be one of 
the figures of importance in the new House. He stands 
in line of succession to become chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. That will be the most impor- 
tant committee of the House if the tariff schedules are 
taken up for revision, as it seems inevitable they will 
be next winter. Mr. Underwood has been in the House 
continuously since the beginning of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress. He is a good parliamentarian, and when 
the Rules Committee was enlarged last winter and the 
Speaker was excluded from its membership Mr. Clark 
insisted that he would not become a member of it unless 
Mr. Underwood also was named. 

Representative John J. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, will 
be a marked figure in the next House. He will share 
with Asher Hinds the distinction of being the best 
parliamentarian on the floor. Hinds is at present the 
Speaker’s parliamentary clerk, but at the Maine elec- 
tion in September he was elected to Congress and next 
winter will sit on the floor as a member. At the be- 
ginning of the present Congress Fitzgerald lost favor 
with his party associates in Congress by leading a 
group of twenty-three Democrats away from the mi- 
nority and enabling the Republican “ regulars ” to pre- 
vent a complete change in the rules of the House. He, 
in great measure, restored himself when he entered 
actively into the uprising which resulted in throwing 
Speaker Cannon off the Committee on Rules and depriv- 
ing him of the power of naming that committee. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has very definite and clearly reasoned 
ideas, based on his study of the procedure and prece- 
dents in the House, of what powers the Speaker should 
have and what powers he should not have. He is one 
of that group of Democrats who believe that the 
Speaker should continue to have the right to appoint 
the committees of the House and name their chairmen. 
Another group believes that the committees should be 
named by a committee on committees, as is done in the 
Senate. This problem will! be threshed out when the 
new Congress meets next winter, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
will be one of the most important figures in it. He is 
constant in his attendance on the sessions of the House 
and an active participant in all debates, whether impor- 
tant or unimportant. He is the ranking Democratic 
member on the great and important Committee on 
Appropriations and without doubt will be an active 
contender for the chairmanship of that committee. 

Swagar Sherleyv, of Kentucky, is another active Demo- 
cratic floor member and one who seems to have in him 
the capacity for good service, given the opportunity and 
the responsibility. He has been in the House only 
since the beginning of the Fifty-eighth Congress and 
never before held public office. He participates freely 
in debate and is a fairly engaging and persuasive talker. 
He seems an impetuous,‘ high-strung, nervous person 
and throws himself very heartily and earnestly into 
whatever cause or side he takes. He will bear watching 
after the new House gets organized. 

Hay of Virginia, Padgett of Tennessee, Adamson of 
Georgia, Clayton of Alabama, Sulzer of New York, 
are all veteran Democratic members who have taken an 
active part in the councils of the minority. They have 
good committee assignments, and of course will have 
better ones when their party actually comes into control 
of the House. They are seasoned members of Congress 
who heretofore have had no opportunity to show how 
capable they were under responsibility,. So long as they 
were a part of the minority, their principal duty was 
to oppose the offerings of the majority. The time and 
the opportunity have now come to show the stuff of 
which they are made and how much they have profited 
by observation and experience. 
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HOW MAN GREW 
WINGS 


(Continued from page 12) 


distance two-man flight. His reward was 
the =35,000 prize offered for such a feat 
py the Municipal Council of Paris and 
other civie bodies. 

Within the past two years the list of 
aviation fatalities has increased with 
alarming rapidity, showing that despite 
the marvellous strides made in aeronautics 
since the deaths of Otto Lilienthal, in 
1896, by a fall from his glider, and Perey 
Pilcher, who was similarly killed in 1899, 
the conquest of the air has not been with- 
out its cost of human life. The following 
list includes the names of men who have 
siven their lives in an effort to solve the 
secrets of the least known of all the 
elements: 

Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge, United 
States Army, killed at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, September 17, 1908, while flying 
with Orville Wright, who was severely in- 
jured. Cause: overturning of aeroplane 
while circling, due to fouling of propeller 
in gusts in the lee of a large shed. 

Eugene Lefebvre, killed at Juvissy, 
France, September 7, 1909, by fall from 
aeroplane which overturned at great 
height. Cause unknown. 

Enea Rossi, killed at Rome, September 
17, 1909, by collapse of aeroplane of his 
own make. Cause unknown. 

Captain Louis Ferber, killed at Bou- 
logne, France, September 22, 1909, when 
thrown from his Voisin biplane. Cause: 
striking ground with plane tip. 

Antonio Fernandez, killed at Nice, De- 
cember 8, 1909, by fall of 1,000 feet. 
Cause: explosion of motor. 

Leon Delagrange, killed at Bordeaux, 
France, January 4, 1910, by fall from 
great height. Cause: collapse of mono- 
plane wings while making short turn. 

Hubert Le Blon, killed at San Sebastian, 
Spain, April 2, 1910, by fall into harbor. 
Cause of accident unknown, 

Huvette Michelin, killed at Lyons, 
France, May 13, 1910. Cause: loss of 
control and collision with pylon on avia- 
tion-ground. 

M. Zoseley, killed at Budapest, Hungary, 
June 2, 1910, by fall from aeroplane of 
own construction, Cause unknown. 

Eugene Speyer, killed in San Fran- 
cisco, June 17, 1910, when glider attached 
to automobile capsized and crushed him 
in fall. 

Thaddeus Robl, killed at  Stettin, 
Germany, June 18, 1910, by capsizing of 
aeroplane at 300 feet. Cause: wind gust. 

Charles L. Watcher, killed at Rheims, 
France, on July 3, 1910, by fall from 
monoplane which he was testing. Cause: 
breaking of plane. 

Nicholas Kinet, brother of Daniel, killed 
July 3, 1910, at Brussels, Belgium, by 
fall of 600 feet. Cause: wire entangle- 
ment in motor. 

Daniel Kinet, killed at Ghent, Belgium, 
July 10, 1910, by fall of 900 feet. Cause: 
breaking of rudder and fouling of pro- 
peller. 

Charles S. Rolls, killed at Bournemouth, 
England, July 12, 1910, by fall. Cause: 
loss of control due to buckling plane. 

Oscar Erbsloeh, killed July 13, 1910, 
near Leichlinger, Germany. Cause un- 
known. 

Marquis Vavaldi, killed near Rome, 
August 20, 1910, by fall of biplane. 
Cause: loss of control due to engine 
trouble. 

Van Massdyk, killed August 27, 1910, 
by fall near Arnheim, Netherlands, dur- 
ing cross-country flight. Cause: stopping 
of engine. 

George Chavez, killed September 23, 
1910, near Domo D’Ossola, Italy, after 
flying over Alps above Simplon Pass from 
Brieg, Switzerland. Cause: collapse of 
monoplane wing. 

Edmond Poillot, killed at Chartres, 
France, September 25, 1910, by fall of 60 
feet. Cause: wind eddy. 

Herr Plochmann, killed September 29, 
1910, near Muelhausen, Germany, by 150- 
foot fall. Cause: collapse of biplane. 

Herr Hass, killed October 3, 1910, near 
Metz. Germany, in cross-country flight by 
300-foot fall. “Cause unknown. 

Captain Maeievich, Russian military 
aviator, killed near St. Petersburg, Rus- 
Sia, October 7, 1910, by fall of 1,600 feet. 
Cause: wind eddy. 

Captain Madiot, French military avi- 
ator, killed October 23, 1910, near Doual, 
France, by fall of 100 feet. Cause: in- 
ability to eontrol motor. 

Lieutenant Mente, killed October 25, 
1910. at Magdeburg, Germany, by fall 
from biplane. Cause: engine trouble. 

Fernand Blanchard, killed October 26, 
1910, at Issy, France, by fall of 100 feet. 
Cause: collapse of monoplane following 
light from Bourges to Paris. 

Lieutenant Saglietti, Italian military 
aviator, killed at Centocells, Italy, Octo- 
her 27, 1910, by fall of 300 feet. Cause: 
‘oss of control, due to wind gust. 

_ Ralph Johnstone, killed November 17, 
‘10, at Denver, Colorado, by fall of some 
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tion. Cause: buckling of plane, probably 
due to faulty repair-work. At the time of 
his death Johnstone was the holder of the 
world’s altitude record of 9,714 feet. 

Signor Cammarata, killed at Centocells, 
Italy, December 3, 1910, by fall from aero- 
plane with soldier passenger, who was also 
killed. Cammarata was an army engineer 
and the third member of the Italian Aero- 
nautie Corps to be killed this year. Cause 
of accident unknown. 
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with terror of death. He caught her in 
his arms, and did not notice how she 
shrank. Holding her tightly to his breast, 
he said: ‘* Oh, Lucy, tell me, why did you 
write those letters? It was cruel.” 

* Because I was afraid to tell you.” 

“So you went away instead?” 

Her lips moved, and the word they 
framed was “ Yes.” 

“Poor little woman,” he murmured; 
“poor little woman!” Then he kissed her 
on the mouth and left. 

When he got back to Seaford it was 
nearing twelve. The houses were in dark- 
ness and the saloons all shut. The air had 
grown cooler and it had commenced to 
drizzle. He limped painfully; his feet 
were badly swollen and he felt worn out. 
He loitered in his steps and sometimes he 
halted, overcome by dizziness, clutching at 
whatever was nearest. Once, when he had 
halted, he caught a policeman eying him 
suspiciously; straightening himself up, he 
tottered on. 

He had just one desire in the world, 
and that was to find Billy; he would 
understand. 

At the entry to the station he stumbled 
across him. His shoulders were huddled, 
his clothes drenched; he was beating his 
hands together to keep up circulation. It 
required but one glance to tell that’ this 
was not the Billy he had left. 

“Got any money?” was his first ques- 
tion. ‘“Shpent all yer gave me. Yer’ve 
kep’ me waitin’ mor’an four hours. Had 
nothink ter do, sho I gor drunk.” 

Noticing the change in Knightly, he 
sobered up. ‘‘ Wor’s the matter?” he ask- 
ed. “ Wouldn’t sh’ave yer? Poor old pal! 
Wor’s we goin’ ter do nex’!” 

In looking at him Knightly felt nothing 
but pity; but he was actually pitying 
himself. “So that’s what they'll force me 
to come to!” was the thought which kept 
running through his head. Then, answer- 
ing the old man’s question as to what they 
were going to do next, “Get back,” he 
said, shortly. 

Billy stared in amazement. “ Sho yer’ve 
foun’ that out a’ready, have yer?” he stut- 
tered. 

Knightly paid him no attention. He 
was intent on a scheme for obtaining rest. 
When he had completed his plan, he out- 
lined it to Billy, after which they parted. 

Going to the ticket-office, he asked for a 
lower berth on the midnight express, 
which was due in half an hour. The clerk, 
having filled in the number, advanced to 
the window, retaining the ticket and 
awaiting the payment of the money before 
passing it across to the 
Knightly engaged him in conversation, 
speaking so hoarsely that it was difficult 
to make out what he said. The clerk bent 
farther and farther forward in order that 
he might catch his words. Watching his 
opportunity, Knightly grabbed him by the 
hand, tugging his arm through beneath 
the iron grating till he held him firmly. 

Billy, who had been hovering about the 
ladies’ room on the other side of the ticket- 
office, hearing the clamor, dashed his foot 
through the pane of glass in the door 
which entered at the back. The moment 
Knightly, peering through the grating, - 
caught sight of him, he called to him to 
slip his hand through the broken pane, 
unlock the door, and clear out all the 
cash. Meanwhile the clerk, gripped fast 
by the arm, was bawling lustily for help. 

Knightly saw the cropped head of Billy 
appear through the shattered glass, then 
his shoulder, and at last his hand, groping 
drunkenly for the key. He had found it 
and was about to turn it, when a club 
descended on his neck. The club was 
raised and again descended; then followed 
a shower of blows, sickening in their 
brutality. The old ex-convict was beaten 
down till, desisting from struggle, his body 
hung limply through the doer-frame and 
ceased to stir. 

Knightly released the clerk; he had ac- 
complished his purpose. Making no effort 
to escape, he seated himself quietly on the 
nearest bench. “ That’s done the trick.” 
he muttered, gloomily, talking to him- 
self. “ We'll get back now. They'll give us 
seven years at least for that.” 

But in the case of Billy he was mis- 
taken, for Billy was dead. 

The trial was soon over. By his second 
offence Baden Knightly had declared him- 
self to be a dangerous criminal and had 
become an old hand. Within six weeks 
they had sent him back to prison, with a 
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Christmas 


Send a dozen bottles or a barrel containing 

10 dozen and see how it will be enjoyed. 
Leading Dealers and Places. 

C. H. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N. Y. 











dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere wordscan 
describe, areBlatz exclusive 
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A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of‘our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 
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THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. 
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The Gentler View 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PARENTS 
By Florida Pier 


MaTrers of great importance are 
swayed by the same rule of fad and favor 
ihat governs lesser things, and just now 
the equipping of children has been quite 
taken up by the smartest of the intel- 
lectuals. Every one either belongs to a 
eugenic society or goes to lectures on the 
starting of children off with the qualities 
best fitting them to live efficiently. It is 
a test of one’s civilization to speak of these 
things with a cool emancipation. Parent- 
hood is made to seem so serious a thing 
that there may be an appreciable effect on 
the birth-rate. It is admitted now, even 
by parents, that children do not owe them 
eternal gratitude for having been brought 
into the world, this being an old-fashioned 
burden laid upon the younger generation 
by the older. Some claim that parents 
owe their children everything, and may be 
called to account by their offspring for 
. not having done better by them, and that, 
having .caused them to be, because it was 
their duty and their pleasure, parents 
must not only provide for their children’s 
future, but must before their birth and 
immediately on its taking place begin to 
give them the things necessary to make 
their future a certain and not a fearsomely 
uncertain matter. : 

Quite apart from the instilling into 
and training of characteristics in the 
child—in fact, putting aside the children 
altogether—the parents should be careful 
that they are the sort of people their 
children would like to have in the family. 
We all grow up in spite of our parents, 
not because of them, but even with this 
natural handicap our parents may be of 
great benefit to us. There are such brave 
and countless examples of people who have 
overcome their parents, who have fully 
expiated them and completely outgrown 
their training, that parents are apt to 
think they do not greatly matter and that 
they can be almost anything; in fact, they 
believe that their being parents at all ex- 
cuses, as far as their children are con- 
cerned, their possessing any other merits. 
But this is a most unhappy and grievous 
mistake. Parents matter a great deal. 
Certain parents are a real asset, and they 
should, if they can any way manage it, 
be personages, or personalities, with—and 
this is only desired, not demanded—par- 
ents of their own who were by way of hav- 
ing done something themselves. The great 
difference between being a blank nonentity 
and a rich sou! may be caused entirely by 
the taste your parents show in the choice 
of their friends. They should be so care- 
ful whom they know. It is all very well 
to invest money for one’s offspring that 
may disappear in a night, but if they 
really have a care for them parents will 
fill their homes with illustrious folk, so 
that their children may in their old age 
acquire a fortune by writing volumes of 
reminiscences running on for chapters 
like this: “* Remember the night the Prime 
Minister took the wrong umbrella from 
the umbrella-stand; Macaulay, then at 
the height of his fame, was coming up the 
front steps at the time, while Disraeli had 
just taken off his rubbers in the hall. 
There was a hearty laugh all round at this 
witty mistake: on the part of the Prime 
Minister, and, catching me up in _ his 
arms, dear Mat Arnold said, ‘ Well, baby- 
kins, was that not entirely too ridiculous 
a blunder!’ ” 

Every one should be provided with at 
least one uncle who is a brilliant poli- 
tician, family friends who drop in to tell 
your mother what the Russian ambassa- 
dor has said, and gentlemen who let you 
sit on their knees while they read chap- 
ters of their latest masterpieces then in 
manuscript. That is the sort of start to 
give a child. Do not fancy that, by send- 
ing him to a good school during his most 
unintellectual years, parents are acquit- 
ting themselves as they should, while dur- 
ing every hour of the day for innumerable 
vears the mother drones platitudes and 
the father exposes laconically his mental 
limitations. If parents take their duties 
seriously at all they should talk learnedly. 
brilliantly, and charmingly, whenever 
their children are present, instead of 
hampering by dulness of environment 
whatever inherited potentialities they and 
past ancestors contrived to scrape to- 
gether for the child. It is the people 
whom children know who form the world 
they adapt themselves to live in. They 
draw the material for living from what 
they instinctively feel to be most used by 
those about them and employ the weapons 
which their elders show to be efficacious 
In nine cases out of ten the child will fit 
himself for the world as it is depicted by 
those in his home; the tenth, who rises or 
sinks to a world of his own, cannot be 
affected by parents anyway and need not 
be taken into consideration. 

Parents should and must stop training 
the children; what passes for training is 
generally suppression, irritation, warping, 
and dispiriting. The parents are the only 
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“This beetle paste I purchased here doesn’t seem to kill the beetles at all.” 
“Ah! you see, madam, the properties of this preparation are not to kill the 
beetles at once, but to undermine their constitutions.” —From “The Tatler.” 














- Books as 
Companions 


Few persons can really choose the 
company they would ce to keep; 
fewer can vary their company to suit 
their moods—exeept in books. 

If you have a library in your home 
add a good book to it to-day. If you 
haven’t a library start one to-day by 
buying one good book, and keep on 
buying, a book at a time. You will 
be surprised how soon you will have 
a ready companion for your every 
mood, and how little you will feel the 
expense, if you select your books 
with care. Perusal of the page head- 
ed “Book Land,” appearing every 
Saturday in the Wew York Morning 
American, Will be a great help in se- 
lecting the books yow will like. 














ones who are in need of discipline. hj). 
dren absorb and evolve. Parents by their 
every act expose humanity to marvelliusly 
alert young consciousnesses that are gp 
grieved at their early disillusionment anq 
so puzzled at being asked to show re pect 
and give implicit obedience to persons who 
so little deserve it, are so glaringly yp. 
reasonable, unjust, and pettily enj: ving 
their sovereignty, that they become de. 
pressed, baffled grown-ups with onl the 
usual difficulty and distaste. Vhen 
parents are the two most charming and 
interesting acquaintances their children 
have—if they are fit for them their chil. 
dren may make friends of them—an\ ‘hing 
but dignity, courtesy, intelligence. and 
happiness will seem abnormal and a)surd 
to youngsters who have always known 
these things, and tads of ten may he 
called educated when they are stil! not 
entirely clear as to the tricky resu'ts of 
nine times seven. The multiplication table 
is at best an unnecessary Slough of Des. 
pond, for if the child is a girl she wil] 
always count on her fingers—which signi- 
fies nothing—while if it is a boy he js 
shortly capable of understanding conic 
sections and his early education is a farce. 
The vital thing is that parents should not 
slackly permit themselves to be a painful 
predicament in which their children find 
themselves, but should endeavor to make 
the babies feel from the beginning that 
they can ask their young friends to the 
house without any danger of those two 
arbitrary grown-ups becoming a source of 
humiliation. 





The Age of the Earth 


AN estimate based on a comparison of 
the quantity of salts in sea water with 
the quantity continuously supplied by the 
inflow, shows that nearly a hundred million 
years passed before the oceans attained 
their present condition. According io this 
estimate, dating from the time when the 
waters of the great deep condensed to 
form oceans, the minimum age of the 
earth is one hundred million years. 

Sir Archibald Geikie calculates the age 
of the earth by the time occupied in the 
forming of the stratified or sedimentary 
layers of the terrestrial crust. Judging 
the formations of the remote past by rela- 
tively recent formations, he declares that 
a period of between thirty centuries and 
two hundred centuries must have passed 
during the formation of every depth of a 
metre; the time having varied according 
to the composition of the strata. Admit: 
ting that estimate, if the total thickness 
of all the strata is 30,000 metres. as it is 
supposed to be, between ninety million and 
six hundred million years were consumed 
in the course of the earth’s stratification. 

But science gives another way to esti- 
mate the age of the earth. On the earth’s 
surface there is a very sensible compensa- 
tion between the heat that the sun sends 
us and the heat that the terrestrial crust 
loses by radiation from its surface toward 
cold and infinite space. While the crust 
is losing by radiation, the centre of the 
earth is slowly but incessantly cooling, 
and, as it cools, gradually contracting. 
The contraction causes the centre to re 
cede or slip away from the surface of the 
crust, and the crust, no longer supported 
by the centre, sinks here and there, form- 
ing folds similar to the wrinkles on a 
withered apple. Those folds or wrinkles 
are the mountain chains. The total! super 
ficies of the mountain chains constitutes 
about 114 per cent. of the total surface 
of the globe. This fact leads to the Ir 
ference that the radius of the earth has 
shrunk a little less than one-hundredth of 
its primitive length. 

The contraction of the earth's centre 
corresponds to a cooling of about three 
hundred degrees. 

According to this calculation, at least 
one hundred millions of years, and at 
most two thousand millions of yeal 
must have passed since the water col 
densed on the surface of the solid crust. 





Radium Isolated 

as radium 
radium 
1; pure 


HitHerto the metal known 
has ‘been certain salts with a 
basis, such as bromide and chlori« 
metallic radium has not been known. 


; : 1 oa See 

The isolation of pure radium iv ber 
accomplished by means of electricity, ‘ 
the result of the unremitting -% De 


Madame Curie and her co-labore’. i 
bierne. hus isolated radium app?! © 
a white metal which alters rapidly whe? 
it comes in contact with the air, changin 
from white to the condition of black ve 
ide. It burns paper, energetic:!!) = 
poses water, andyadheres firmly t° pie 

This is about all that is known s° “4 
of this mysterious metal. The a 
gators had only one decigram ©! ene 
salt to work with. But since they * as 
the precious metal in a tube as 500? | 
they succeeded in isolating it. t! 
be able to study it at leisure. 
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TRIBUTE TO 
MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


rT WOULD be hard to find in 
] any language better specimens 

of pure narrative, better examples 
ff the power of telling a story and of 
‘alling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
‘Twain’s account of the Shepherdson- 
(jrangerford feud, and his descrip- 
‘ion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
io lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. Jn “Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
virl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson ”’ the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn’’ are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave ‘‘ down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

Mark Twain’s bluejay in “A Tramp 
Style Abroad,”’ wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, ‘‘the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist common senseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 
Humorist that Mark Twain is best 
= known and best beloved. 
Ife is a funmaker beyond all ques- 
ton, and he has made millions laugh 
4s no other man of our century has 
Cone. The laughter he has aroused 
is wholesome and self-respecting; it 





Clears the atmosphere, 





| SPECIAL 


MARK 


) 


This 1s something more than a special offer of books. 
It 1s an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 
qd Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 
The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 
q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 


schools and colleges. 





Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 

q And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a T'eacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN THE *50 EDITION 














is included in this new edition. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure 


IN THIS NEW SET FOR 825 


q In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red’ rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped Fa 
in gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper ¢ 
‘ > 
especially made for this edition. Each volume is of gener- » 


ous size and bulk, 5x7 1% inches. of, BROTHERS 
? ew Yo ity 


oe Please send me for ex- 


A Christmas Gift P ey 


SRE: @ WORKS, Author's National Edi- 




















P 7 “ ‘ tion, twenty-five volumes, cloth bind- 

To avoid any disappointment—in view of the great demand iT on. utd naktc ant 

for Mark Twain’s Worxs—we would request that if you g® will return them in fivedays at your expense. 

wish to use the set for a Christmas Gift you favor us with g@ HI keep the books, I will remit to you $2.00 

‘ oe a month until the full price, $25.00, has been 

your order at once. You need only fill in this order blank of paid. W 12 
and all the books come to you at.once. Then send J@ 

$2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. 4 signature 


This chance will not—cannot—occur again. oo 
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